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SCRIPTURE AND PREACHING’ 


PATRICK A. BOYLAN 


is an astonishing fact: it is a mystery of God’s graciousness 

and a convincing testimony of His incomprehensible love for 
men. One can give to one’s friends no more intimate gift than one’s 
secret thoughts and in the Holy Scriptures God has revealed His 
thoughts and plans to men. Ancient writers have often spoken of 
Holy Scripture as a letter sent by God from their homeland to His 
children in exile. 

Holy Scripture is, then, a priceless gift. But for us priests it is a gift 
that brings a task and a mission. An essential function of our 
ministry is to make God known. This implies a share in the work 
assigned to the Incarnate Word: “‘As the Father sent me I send you”’; 
“He who hears you hears me’’. To the people to whom the Church 
sends him the priest is an official herald of the Divine Word. To the 
members of his flock he is bound to show forth—as far as he may— 
how the mystery of redemption, hidden away from eternity in God, 
was gradually unfolded and worked out until it stood fully revealed 
and accomplished in Him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

And then the priest has the further task of making known to his 
people something of the unfathomable riches of the mystery of 
Christ. The task of the priest, then, is so to study the Word of God 
that he may gather from it the outlines of God’s redemptive plan 
and the stages of its accomplishment. He must, that is, make himself 
familiar both with the Old Testament and with the New so that he 
may be able to convey their message to his people. 

The Old Testament and the New are both the Word of God. 
The Old Testament was the only Holy Scripture available in the 
first decades of the Church’s life. It was the Bible of Our Lady and 
from its books she drew the spirit and the wording of her lovely 
prayers. In her great Song of Thanksgiving, the Law, the Prophets 
and the Psalms are echoed, the whole history of her people is 
reviewed, their longing for the Redemption that has begun is 
vividly expressed and almost every word of the Magnificat suggests 
the fulfilment of a divine promise. 

In His teaching Our Lord makes constant use of the message 
and the imagery and the words of the Old Testament. He often 


“1. A paper delivered to the Maynooth Union Summer School of 1960 and 
published here by arrangement with M. H. Gill and Son of Dublin, who are 
shortly to publish all the papers of the 1960 session in a single volume. Editor. 
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drives home His lessons by illustration from its text. For Him, as 
for Our Lady, formulae of prayer were suggested by the Old Testa- 
ment. As He hangs dying on the Cross He recites the words of a 
Psalm, and His last words are the words in which the Psalmist 
entrusts his soul to God’s keeping, the same words which serve as 
the night-prayer of the modern Hebrew child. 

As the earliest apostolic preaching was addressed in the first 
instance to Jews, the mission and teaching of Our Lord had to be 
explained against the Old Testament background. It was necessary 
to show that in Our Lord the hopes and aspirations of the Hebrew 
people had been fulfilled. It is natural therefore to find Paul 
exhorting Timothy (2 Tim. 3:14-17) to be constantly loyal to what 
he has learned from the Sacred Writings since his earliest youth. 
These Sacred Writings have the power to instruct him unto salvation 
by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

All Scripture is inspired and is precious for teaching, for the 
defence of the faith, for edification and for training in righteousness, 
By means of it the man of God (the holder of office in the Christian 
community) may become perfect—a finished product, fully equipped 
for every kind of good work. So, in 1 Tim. 4:13, Timothy is exhorted 
to dedicate himself to public reading of the Scripture, to exhortation 
and to teaching. 

The Old Testament embodied God’s messages as conveyed in 
many ways and at various times through the Prophets. But when 
He who was the flashing forth of God’s glory and the very stamp of 
His being came as the only-begotten Son to bring to men revelation 
of His Father, His coming and His message did not extinguish 
the lamps of the Old Testament oracles as the stars are lost in the 
noon-day sunshine: the ancient oracles lost only their obscurity, 
not their illuminating value. 

The Old Testament studied in the full light of the Christian faith 
is that living and powerful Word of God, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, which can pierce deep enough to make division 
between soul and spirit and between joints and marrow, and can 
judge the thoughts and plannings of the heart, setting each man 
squarely before the decisions he has to make. 

The early famous preachers of the Church ranged over the entire 
Old Testament in search of homiletic themes and. found them in 
abundance. In our days the Old Testament is rarely preached about. 
And yet there is no Old Testament book which is not rich in 
homiletically fruitful passages, even though at first sight many of 
these may seem unpromising. 
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SCRIPTURE AND PREACHING 201 


Take, for instance, the Genesis story (Gen. 11) of the Tower of 
Babel. Here we get a glimpse of an ethnic group, apparently at the 
beginning of the historical period, which seeks to ensure the main- 
tenance of its power by centering its political, cultural and commercial 
life round a great tower topped by a temple that was meant to touch 
the sky. 

But suddenly in the midst of town-planning, brick-making and 
sky-scraper-temple building God intervenes and destroys the 
concentration of power that is being established. If God did not 
thus intervene this proud group would stop at nothing and the 
growth of its anti-God influence would produce monstrous results, 
such as modern analogies are making all too familiar! God will 
not allow those ancient seekers for world-power to climb to heaven 
by their own science and skill. If their name is to be made great the 
greatness must be God’s gift, not man’s achievement. Might we 
not see here a dim foreshadowing of Pauline teaching? 

Jacob’s vision of the ladder in Genesis 28 supplies the contrast 
to Babel that one would expect in a definitely Hebrew setting. The 
ladder is not built up from earth with patient toil of men: it appears 
already set up in Jacob’s vision, as if God Himself had set it up 
for the coming and going of His messengers to men. Here again 
there is a hint of Pauline theology. It is not wrong to aim at scaling. 
heaven, if only it is done with God’s help, in God’s way. There is 
arising up of man to heaven, but it must be by the grace of God. 

In the Genesis story (Gen. 22) of the command received by 
Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, in whom was centred all his hope, we 
have abundance of sermon themes—the foreshadowing of Calvary 
(compare the Canon of the Mass); the duty of unconditional 
surrender to God; of unquestioning readiness to do God’s will, 
however great the sacrifice involved, ‘“‘Not my will but thine be 
done’’. Here is set forth poignantly the problem: How shall a man’s 
heart elicit a love that abandons all to gain all? 

That ancient story with its vivid oriental colouring, its venerable 
setting and its utter simplicity is a masterpiece of pregnant narrative 
like the stories told by Our Lord. As we read the story we should 
remind ourselves that the place chosen for the sacrifice of Isaac 
was anciently identified with the rock on which the Altar of Holo- 
causts was to stand, a few hundred yards to the east of Calvary 
itself! 

The priest who realises his obligation to announce the Word of 
God will find as he reads through the Pentateuch, especially 
Deuteronomy, countless passages that might supply material for 
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preaching on the gracious providence of God, His never-ceasing 
protection of His people, His divine iugenuity in holding their 
loyalty, His inexhaustible mercy in pardoning their waywardness, 
The whole biblical story of ancient Israel is a vivid object lesson 
on God’s dealings with men, and so the later books of the Old 
Testament speak at times with grateful reverence of the “riddles” 
of ancient Hebrew history. 

The Jews spoke of their earlier historical books as the “Former 
Prophets”, and rightly, for those books are revelations of God’s 
thoughts and policy,“‘spoken”, as it were, in the divinely-guided 
stages of Jewish history. Ancient paganisms had no sense of a 
divine purpose in history, but in biblical thought the history of 
Israel is at once a revelation of God’s purpose and a key to the 
understanding of His character. 

The religious evaluation of the events and the outstanding per- 
sonalities of Hebrew history in the Former Prophets stand in close 
relation to the teaching of the Latter Prophets, and for the preacher 
intimate familiarity with the text of the Prophets of the eighth 
century and of Jeremias, Ezechiel and Daniel in later times is wholly 
indispensable. 

The tremendous message of those Prophets covers practically 
every phase of God’s dealings with men. The most ambitious 
theological and moral discourses and the simplest catechetical 
instructions might be based and built up on the words of the Prophets. 
If the modern preacher could only reproduce the music and the 
rhythm and, at times, the thunder of the Prophet’s words, the effect 
would be overwhelming: 


Is not my word, says the Lord, like burning fire, and like a 
hammer that breaks a rock in pieces? (Jer. 23:28, f.). 


The prayer-life and the preaching-life of the priest are closely 
interwoven. The Psalter is for all of us our chief prayer-book, and 
as a prayer-book it is unparalleled. More than any other Old 
Testament book it holds the Old Testament together, and more 
than most Old Testament books it points on to the New Testament. 

It is surely as the Israel of God that the Church has made the 
Psalter its book of public prayer, a prayer-book written by the 
Holy Spirit of God, which, coming, one might say, from the heart 
of God, has assumed the lowliness of human speech and dwelt 
among God’s people. Then in men’s hearts it is taken up and 
becomes the expression of their deepest religious emotions and is 
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SCRIPTURE AND PREACHING 203 
sent back as prayer to the heart of God from which it came. 

Though many of the Psalms deal with the daily life of Israel, 
most of them point above and beyond it, and many of the shorter 
Psalms might be easily turned, like a New Testament parable, into 
a perfect sermon. 

Take, for instance, Psalm 8, that lovely transposition of the 
music of Genesis I. The glory of God’s self-manifestation in the 
universe He has made is set over against the littleness of man in 
the material world. 

Yet man is immeasurably more than a mere item in the fabric 
of the material world. He is the Jmago Dei—as the Hebrew puts 
it—only a little less than God. He is ruler of all the creatures of 
earth and sky and sea. But he is this only as the Jmago Dei whose 
mission is to show forth and glorify the Name of God—a mission 
that only the Ideal Man, the perfect Imago Dei, the Word who 
would come to reveal the Father, could fully accomplish. 

Reading Psalm 8 one is inevitably reminded of the choral chant 
on the greatness of man in the Antigone. You, who are students of 
the Classics, remember it well. 

Wonders are many but none is more wondrous than man, man 
who dares to fare over tempest-tossed sea amid ruin-menacing 
billows, who compels Mother Earth, the Immortal, to serve him, 
who captures the birds, the wild beasts and the brood of the Deep, 
who tames by his craft and trains as his servants the horse and 
the bull, who has taught himself speech and wind-swift thought, 
who has devised all that makes life secure, and for no risk stands 
unprepared. 

Yet in spite of his subtlety, his skill and his power for rescue from 
Death, he seeks succour in vain. 

What a contrast between Sophocles and the Psalmist, above all 
when Psalm 8 is read along with 1 Cor. 15. For Paul the time will 
come when all things—even Death, the last of His foes—shall be 
put beneath the feet of the Ideal Man and the prophetic oracles 


shall be fulfilled: 


Death is swallowed up in Victory. 
Where is thy victory, Death? 
Death, where is thy sting? 


Then the Psalm of the Good Shepherd (Ps. 22), in which God is 
the Shepherd, can be used to make clear that when Jesus calls 
Himself the Good Shepherd (John 10:11-28) He has in mind Ps. 
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22, and is claiming to be God. 

Many illustrations could be given of the value of the Psalter for 
preaching, especially preaching on devotional themes. The Psalter 
should be for us an inexhaustible source of inspiration for preaching 
and for prayer. Nowhere else can we find so wonderful a combination 
of deep religious thought and finished perfection of language. 

No attempt can be made here to assess the value to the preacher 
of the Sapiential Books, it would lead us too far afield. Putting 
together the oracles of the Old Testament to get a clear notion of 
the working out of God’s redemptive plan is somewhat like studying 
the details of a stained-glass window from outside. 

But in the New Testament we look directly on Him who is the 
irradiation of the Father’s glory, and the words spoken to us in 
the Gospels are the words of a Man who is God, the greatest of 
all words, giving us the secret of holiness, the charter of men’s 
cights, the ground of man’s hopes, the treasury of God’s mercy. 
We read those words in a divinely-inspired record, but though 
charged with immense depth of meaning, they are simple and direct. 
Those who heard Jesus speak during His public mission were 
satisfied that no teacher of Israel had ever spoken as Jesus spoke. 

To make known and to interpret to the people the words of the 
Gospel is the high privilege and essential duty of the priest. 

The New Testament passages prescribed to be read in the Mass 
are not many, and some of them are read on more than one Sunday. 
But the passages prescribed are well chosen to present the distinctive 
teachings of Christ. 

The young preacher who would preach on the Gospels must we 
in mind that the Evangelists aimed less at giving biographies of Our 
Lord than at answering in the words and in the light of Christ’s 
teaching questions which were in the hearts and on the lips of many. 
But each Gospel must be regarded as a carefully constructed 
literary unity showing the writer’s interest in special problems and 
questions that stirred hearts in the primitive Christian groups. 

The Gospels should be read and used with this in mind. If we 
are to preach with profit on a Gospel passage we must know the 
whole Gospel from which it is taken, and we must keep in view the 
parallels to our passage that may exist in the other Gospels. The 
preacher must realise that it is futile to utilise a Gospel or an 
Apostolic Letter as if he had in them a mere succession of more 
or less unconnected verses. It is possible for an ecclesiastical student 
to get the impression that contexts are less important than individual 
verses in Scripture. In the old days it was customary to study certain 
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texts in each prescribed book with very special attention, and the 
history of the exegesis of those texts was carefully memorised. 
Comparatively little attention was given to the context, intellectual, 
social or missionary, to which the texts in question belonged. 

That sort of exegesis gave little help for preaching and no en- 
couragement for earnest post-graduate study of Sacred Scripture: 
It was this kind of exegesis that drove many a young priest to a New 
Testament anthology when it came to his turn to preach. From the 
anthology he took the text for his sermon. Then, unaware of its 
context, he made no application of his text, or merely used it to 
round off his discourse. 

Many of the Gospel passages prescribed for the Sunday Masses 
are so simple and direct that careful and sympathetic recitation of 
the text should often make commentary superfluous. The recollection 
of a sermon I heard in early youth in a parish church in Dublin 
gives me still a delight that seems to grow as the years pass by. 

The preacher, a middle-aged curate of striking appearance, 
entered the pulpit and announced in a perfectly natural but beauti- 
fully distinct and modulated voice (I can hear it now) that, instead 
of preaching a sermon, he would read “‘three little Gospel stories’. 
Then he read from Luke 15 the parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Coin and the Prodigal Son. 

As he read a great silence fell upon all who listened, silence of 
body and of spirit. The preacher left the pulpit without adding a 
word of his own, while his audience continued to sit there motionless 
still under the spell of the Gospel message. 

There must be few of us who have not seen the sudden stiffening 
to attention of a congregation when a passage from Scripture is 
unexpectedly recited in the pulpit. 

But why should it not be so? We have often read in the Mass 
God’s Oracle in Isaias 55:10 f.: 


As the rain and the snow come down from heaven 
and thither return not, 

but water the earth 

making it bring forth and sprout, 

giving seed to the sower 

and bread to the eater, 

so the Word that goes forth from my mouth 
returns not empty to me, 

but does what I will, 

and fully achieves the mission I give it. 
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When a young preacher is planning to expound or to use in his 
sermon a passage from an Apostolic Letter his first care should be 
to know what the Letter as a whole is concerned with, what was the 
dominant interest or mood of the apostle at the time the Letter was 
written, the special occasion of the Letter and the special problems 
of those to whom it was addressed. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians deals with questions of great 
importance—as urgent now as in Saint Paul’s days. But we cannot 
use the Epistle effectively for preaching unless we know something 
of the mood of Paul as he composed it. Paul dictated the Letter, 
and as he walked up and down dictating his message to the faithful 
at Corinth, it was as if they were there with him: he was speaking 
to them directly, sensing their difficulties, encouraging, exhorting, 
criticising them, carried away at times by some sudden recollection 
or verbal association, so as almost to get lost in an anacoluthon. 

This is the kind of Paul we must think of behind each Pauline 
letter, not a merely logical Paul, but a Paul of tremendous en- 
thusiasm and emotionalism, a man whose whole being is dominated 
by the love of Christ and the longing to make Him known. 

Even the asides of such a Christ-centred thinker as Paul can be 
a valuable stimulus to the preacher. 

It is therefore essential for the preacher to make himself genuinely 
familiar with the Scripture about which he preaches. He will find 
it helpful to look at himself beforehand in the light of it and to 
apply it to himself as he preaches, so that the people may be able 
to say: ““The Word of the Lord is with him like a brightly-burning 
torch” (4 Kings 3:12; Eccli. 48:1). 

Saint Paul in his First Letter to the Thessalonians says: ‘“‘Our 
Gospel was not delivered to you in words only, but in power also 
and in the Holy Spirit, and in fullness of conviction, for indeed 
you know what sort of people we were among you” (1 Thess. 1:5). 

The preacher is not a mere medium of communication like a 
newspaper or a broadcasting official. He must not only announce 
the Word of God, but by his way of living and the conviction with 
which he preaches, bear testimony to it. 

It is clear that the preacher of God’s Word must have received 
a good training in exegesis. Exegetic science has, however, developed 
rapidly of late, especially since the publication of Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, and the results of the most recent exegetic work of Catholics 
are not fully available to preachers in a form they can readily 
assimilate and make use of in their sermons. The busy missionary 
priest hears of new solutions of problems but does not know on 
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what bases they rest. This may leave him depressed and discouraged, 
but it will have the salutary effect of deterring him from supporting 
controverted theological opinions by misleading use of scripture 
texts. 

PATRICK A. BOYLAN 
Saint Michael’s, Dun Laoire, County Dublin 


THE NECESSITY OF KNOWLEDGE: In our searching appraisal 
of the progress of the liturgical apostolate in our midst it is proper 
that we speak frankly of those aspects of our common effort to 
which sufficient attention is not being given. One of these points 
would seem to be the necessity of knowledge for fruitful participation. 
... Is it not true that the emphasis has been overweighted in favour 
of “how to do it’’ to the minimising of ‘why we do it’’? Does it not 
happen more often than not that sincere discussions among priests 
and other teachers are more apt to lean toward a search for methods 
rather than to an increase in knowledge? Have we not, to some 
degree, been less aware than we should of the fact that the charity 
by which we Christians are to be known—the goal of our liturgical 
—— exist without faith, which is supernatural know- 
edge? 


—J. RICHARD QUINN in MEDIATOR, October 1960 
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THE SON OF MAN IV 
CHRIST AS PREACHER' 


CONLETH KEARNS 


“‘we must remember the words of the Lord Jesus’’.2 For the 

apostle and his contemporaries it was not very difficult to learn 
from still-surviving witnesses a great deal about the actual “‘words 
of the Lord Jesus’. Can we today claim to be able to do the same? 
How far do the Gospels aim at giving us the actual words of Christ, 
and how far do they succeed in doing so? 

It is certain that in the Gospels many of the words of Christ, 
especially His longer discourses, exist only in a much abbreviated 
form. The Sermon on the Mount surely lasted longer than the 
twenty minutes which it takes to recite Mt. cc. 5-7. The dialogues 
with Nicodemus or the Samaritan woman surely occupied more 
than the five minutes required to read them in their present form in 
John 3 and 4. Literary criticism shows that even such longer sermons 
or sequences of parables as we find in Mt. 5-7; 13; 24-25, are 
artificial compositions of the evangelist himself. They are made up, 
indeed, of genuine sayings of Jesus; but the grouping of these 
sayings into longer units, and their collocation at this or that point 
of the ministry of Jesus, are dictated by considerations which are 
not always chronological. The long discourse in John 13-16, too, 
whilst giving in compendious form the farewell words of Jesus to 
His disciples on the occasion of the Last Supper, probably includes in 
addition many things that He said to them in intimate converse on 
other occasions also. 

Recently the “method of form-criticism” has brought out the 
fact that certain words of Jesus had already undergone some 
modification at the hands of the Church’s tradition before they 
were written down in their present form by the inspired evangelists. 
The Church of the first generations, responsive to the varied needs 
of worship and the apostolate, presented some of the sayings of 
Christ in certain literary moulds which were not theirs as they 
originally left His lips. Certain aspects of what He said are thrown 


Ss PAUL, speaking to the presbyters of Ephesus, insisted that 


1. This article, first written for publication in TEMI DI PREDICAZIONE (Padova, 
Italy), appears here in English by kind permission of the Editor of that periodical, 
the Reverend Padre Reginaldo Iannarone, O.P. 

2. Acts, 20:35. 
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into relief. A word or two is added in order to guide the worshipper 
or the preacher or the inquirer towards the deeper meaning of 
something Jesus had originally said for a different audience and in 
other circumstances. 

But this is only a question of emphasis, not of substance. We may 
freely admit that we do not possess the longer sermons of Christ 
in their full extent, nor all His surviving parables and shorter sayings 
in their original chronological context and sequence. But at the 
same time we must insist that the very considerable groupings of 
His sermons, parables and sayings which we do possess are in 
substance and manner authentically His. Both ancient testimony 
and modern criticism assure us that the words of Christ as we find 
them in our Gospels are derived in very large measure from written 
Aramaic sources; and that these sources existed from apostolic 
times and enjoyed apostolic authority. Even on the natural level 
the remarkable fidelity with which such sources transmitted the 
original spoken word in all its native fullness and vigour is 
guaranteed. Investigation has shown that the “‘oral style’ of many 
peoples, and especially of the Semites, consistently preserves and 
transmits, with great sureness and precision, over long periods of 
years, the spoken words of their venerated prophets and teachers.® 
Besides this, modern linguistic scholarship is more and more 
bringing to light, underneath the Greek of our Gospels, the Aramaic 
substratum in which the very style and words and accents of Jesus 
Himself can be perceived in all their native vigour. And this is true 
not only of the sayings reported in the Synoptic Gospels, but of 
the discourses in the Gospel of Saint John as well.* 


T 
HE TAUGHT AS ONE WHO HAD AUTHORITY 


‘Something of the shock and of the power with which the words of 
Jesus came upon His hearers is recorded in the Gospels. After His 


3. See L, de Grandmaison, S.J., Jesus Christ, Eng. trans., I (London, 1930), 
pp. 202-213, referring particularly to M. Jousse, Le style oral et mnémotechnique 
chez les verbo-moteurs. Etudes de psychologie linguistique, Paris, 1925. See 
also W. F. Albright, From Stone Age to Christianity, 2nd ed. Baltimore, 1957, 
pp. 385-90. 


4. See M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 2nd ed. 
Oxford, 1954; C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, Oxford, 1925; P. Joiion, 
oe L’Evangile de N.S. Jésus-Christ .. . compte tenu du substrat sémitique, Paris, 
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first synagogue-discourse, in His native Nazareth, all His hearers 
“bore him witness and marvelled at the words of grace that came 
from his mouth’’.5 After the Sermon on the Mount “when Jesus 
had fully ended these words, the crowds were astonished at his 
teaching, for he was teaching them as one having authority and 
not as their scribes and Pharisees”. One simple woman amongst 
His hearers was so carried out of herself that she cried aloud her 
admiration, almost her envy, of the Mother of a Son who could 
speak like this: “‘As he was saying these things a certain woman from 
the crowd lifted up her voice and said to him: ‘Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee and the breasts that nursed thee’.””? The very envoys 
of His enemies, sent to arrest Him, were so overawed by His power 
as He spoke that they dared not lay hands on Him: “The chief 
priests and the Pharisees said to them: ‘Why have you not brought 
him?’ The attendants answered: ‘Never has man spoken as this 
man’,”® What was the secret of this ascendancy? Fundamentally, 
of course, it was the indwelling divinity of the Word made Flesh. 
This was deliberately allowed to flash forth momentarily on Tabor 
at the Transfiguration, but glimpses of it showed themselves, too, 
in those words of His in which He “‘gave testimony” to that divine 
Truth of which He was Himself the source and the embodiment. 
“No one has at any time seen God. The only-begotten God who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed him’’.® It was at such 
moments that those about Him, lifted above themselves, “‘saw his 
glory, glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 

Through what aspects of His human nature did this glory of His 
show itself? What were its perceptible forms of expression in His 
appearance, attitude, gestures, glance and voice? The Gospels 
nowhere describe His personal appearance. This fact has given rise 
to the most divergent conjectures." Of His attitude we know that 
He habitually taught and preached seated rather than standing. 
He sat to teach in the synagogues: “‘When he had rolled up the 
scroll he restored it to the attendant and sat down. And the eyes of 
all in the synagogue were fixed on him”.!” Likewise He sat to teach 
in the temple courts: ‘‘Early in the morning he came again into the 


5. Lk. 4:22. 8. Jn. 7:46. 
6. Mt. 7:28 f. 9. Jn. 1:18. 
7. Lk. 11:27. 10. Jn. 1:14. 


11, See P. Dearmer, “Christ in Art”, Hastings Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, 
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temple, and all the people came to him, and sitting down he taught 
them’’.!5 “‘I sat daily with you, teaching in the temple, and you laid 
not hands on me’’.* Similarly in the house in Capharnaum: ‘“‘When 
they were in the house. . . sitting down he called the twelve and 
said to them: If any man desire to be first, he must be the last of all’. 

He sat also when teaching in the open: by Jacob’s well;!® on the 
hillside for the Sermon on the Mount;?’ at the instruction previous 
to the multiplication of the loaves;#* during the “eschatological 
discourse”’ on the Mount of Olives.!® He sat, too, on the seashore,?° 
and later in the swaying chair of Peter’s boat: ““Going into one 
of the boats that was Simon’s, he desired him to draw back a little 
from the land. And seated He taught the multitudes out of the 
boat”’.24 Indeed, when Jesus stands to teach Saint John takes special 
note of it. Thus, in the temple precincts “‘he stood up and cried out: 
If any man thirst let him come to me and drink’”’.”” He notes it again 
when, on a winter’s day, Jesus taught there “walking to and fro”. 

The posture of His audiences seems to have varied. Sometimes 
they stood: “Great multitudes (““myriads”’, Gr.) stood about him, so 
that they trod on one another”. Mostly, however, they seem to 
have sat, presumably squatting on the ground in oriental fashion. 
Hehad sat Himself as a boy of twelve to listen to the Rabbis in the 
temple cloisters.25 Mary of Bethany sat at his feet “and kept listening 
to his word”’.* His disciples used to sit grouped about Him.’ At 
times, too, ‘the multitudes sat about him’** and Saint Luke tells 
us, of His hostile critics themselves, that ‘‘on a certain day as he sat 
parking, there were also Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting 

Of His spontaneous gestures as He spoke we are told only that 
on one occasion “‘he stretched forth his hand towards his disciples 
and said: Behold my mother and my brethren’’.2° More noticed by 
the evangelists is the expressive power of His eyes, whose piercing 
glance was often accompanied by a characteristic “turning” towards 


13. Jn. 8:2. 18. Jn. 6:3. 

14, Mt. 26:55. 19. Mt. 25:3. 

15. Mk. 9:32, 34. 20. Mt. 13:1. 

16. Jn. 4:6. 21. Lk. 5:3; cf. Mt. 13:2. 


17. Mt. 5:1; but contrast Lk. 6:17. 22. Jn. 7:37. 
23. Jn. 10: 22. Cf. Lk. 14:25, where “great crowds were going along with him 
and he turned and spoke to them”. 
. 12:1; see also Jn. 6:10. 28. Mk. 3:32. 
2:46. 29: $:17. 
10:39. 30. Mt. 12:49. 
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the one addressed, in order to single him out from the rest.*! It 
was with a look that He sealed the vocation of Peter: “‘Jesus looked 
upon him and said: Thou art Simon the son of John; thou shalt 
be called Kephas’’.** At times, when He addressed His disciples 
grouped about Him, His glance passing from face to face expressed 
the special intimacy that united Him and them: “Looking round on 
those who sat. about him he said: Here are my mother and my 
brethren” .*3 And again: “Jesus, looking round, said to his disciples: 
With what difficulty will they who have riches enter the Kingdom 
of God! ...And looking upon them Jesus said: With men it is 
impossible, but not with God’’. To those outside the group of 
disciples His look could express tenderest love or sternest anger, 
The Rich Youth: “Jesus looking upon him, loved him, and said to 
him: One thing is lacking to thee’’.®> His enemies: “‘They were 
watching him... that they might accuse him.... And looking 
round upon them with anger, and being grieved at the blindness 
of their hearts, he said to the man: Stretch forth thy hand’’.®* The 
last explicit mention of the power of His glance needs no comment: 
“Peter said: Man, I do not know what thou sayest. And at that 
moment, while he was yet speaking, a cock crew. And the Lord 
turned and looked on Peter.... And Peter went out and wept 
bitterly”’.®” 


The ringing tones in which Jesus spoke when teaching in public 
are referred to especially by Saint John. “Jesus, teaching in the 
Temple, cried out and said: You both know me, and know where I 
am from’’.* “Jesus stood up and cried out saying: If anyone thirst 
let him come to me and drink’’.®® “Jesus cried out and said: He 
who believes in me, believes not in me but in him who sent me”. 
Certainly it must have taken a strong carrying voice and a clear 
enunciation to hold spellbound in the open air the “‘myriads”’ who 
flocked to hear Him." It is Saint Mark who records for us Simon 
Peter’s unforgettable picture of Jesus as He sat off-shore in the boat 
and with His parables held the multitude in thrall: “He began to 
teach by the water’s edge; but as a great crowd gathered about him, 
he got into a boat and sat on board. And all the crowd remained 


31. Jn. 1:38; Mk. 8:33; Lk. 9:55; 22:61. 

32. Jn. 1:42. 36. Mk. 3:2 f. 
33. Mk. 3:34. 37. Lk. 22:60 ff. 
34. Mk. 10:23, 27. 38. Jn. 7:28. 
35. Mk. 10:21. 39..dn. 7:37. 
40. Jn. 12:44. 


41. Mk. 2:13; 6:34; 10:1; Lk. 7:1; 12:1; 14:25; 20:1; 21:37 ff.; Jn. 6:2, 5, 10. 
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on land facing the sea, and he taught them many things in parables”’.*” 
WORDS OF GRACE 


“All bore him witness and marvelled at the words of grace that 
came from his mouth’’, says Saint Luke, speaking of Our Lord’s 
address in the synagogue at Nazareth.** His words when He taught 
were indeed “‘words of grace” in more senses than one. For first 
they bore with them the grace of God, the power to win response 
of faith and so to give salvation. They were, as Saint Peter called 
them, “‘words of eternal life”.“ But they also were words full of 
gracious Charm, winning words that carried His hearers with Him 
and held them spellbound. Their cogency as channels of the grace 
of God they derived from the divine power of Him who used them, 
Under this aspect they are part of the mystery of His Incarnation. 
Their human artistry is more accessible to human analysis, and has 
been often studied.4® One of their basic qualities is their power 
to establish direct and vital contact between Jesus and each one of 
His hearers, man to man and mind to mind. They carried His 
audience with Him, sharing His thoughts and His teachings step by 
step as He unfolded them. The learned, like Levi, found themselves 
with Him on the familiar ground of scriptural quotation and 
allusion. But learning was not necessary to follow what He said. 
He was intelligible to the unlettered also. He spoke in the concrete, 
not the abstract. “‘Do not resist evil; and if one strike thee on the 
tight cheek, turn to him also the other’’.“* “Do not your good deeds 
before men, to be seen by them. ... When thou dost an almsdeed 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth’’.*’ He did not 
say to Peter: “In your person I will endow my Church with in- 
fallibility and indefectibility”’; but, ““Thou art Rock, and upon this 
tock I will build my Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 


42, Mk. 4:1 ff. 43. Lk. 4:22. 

44, Jn. 6:68. 

45. Helpful recent studies on the spoken words of Jesus include: C. Barry, 
0S.B., in CATH. BIB. QUART., 10 (1948), 376-383; J. Bonsirven, S.J., in Théologie 
du NT, Paris, 1951, pp. 32-35, and in Les enseignements de Jésus-Christ, Paris, 
1950, pp. 467-86; Rev. J. Kiely, “Our Lord as Teacher” in THE FURROW, 10 
(1959), pp. 3-12; R. Thibaut, S.J., series in NOUV. REV. THEOL., 1935, 1937, 1940; 
P. Quinsat, S.J., “La Maniére dont Jésus parlait” in LA MAISON-DIEU, 39 (1954), 
pp. 59-82. This last is particularly useful. 

46. Mt. 3:39. 47. Mt. 6:1, 3. 
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against it’”’.4* His medium was the particular, not the general. Not: 
“always be humble”, but: “When thou art invited to a wedding 
sit down in the lowest place’. Not: “Seek no earthly recompense 
for your good deeds’’, but: ‘““When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind’’.5° 

His exposition was a woven tapestry of pictures, not an interlinked 
series of abstract ideas. Thus, when the urgency of repentance is to 
be driven home, we are presented in less than a hundred words 
with a vivid picture of a sterile fig-tree lifting its barren branches 
against heaven above the bowed shoulders of the rows of fruitful 
vines; and in three dozen words of dialogue we have revealed to us 
the purposes and the very mind of the Owner and His Gardener, 
of God the Father and of God the Son.*! When the necessity and the 
fruitfulness of prayer are to be made plain, in a few sentences two 
neighbours are put before us, one with his midnight guest, the 
other with his sleeping family of children. The swift dialogue between 
them follows out with incredible brevity its unforced but inevitable 
course. The conclusion is inescapable: “‘Ask, and it shall be given 
to you ; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you”’. 

His arguments were couched in comparisons, not in syllogisms. 
The Rich Fool: “‘So is he that lays up treasure for himself and is not 
rich towards God”’.58 The Unforgiving Slave: “‘So shall my heavenly 
Father do to you if you do not forgive every one his brother from 
your hearts”’.5* The Labourers in the Vineyard: “‘So shall the last 
be first and the first last’. 

He spoke the language of the common man. He used no word 
which was not in itself immediately intelligible to the audience 
before Him. His vocabulary is that of the daily life of His own place 
and time. It is derived, for example, from the weather and the 
changing seasons: the breeze that stirs the reeds, the sky rose-red 
at sunset or at dawn, the lightning flashing from end to end of 
heaven, the wadys in spate under the lashing rain, the crops withering 
under the burning sun. Sometimes it is drawn from growing things: 
the lilies of the field, the darnel weeds in a patch of wheat, the 
mustard-seed expanding into a shrub, the tiny flavouring herbs of 
mint and anise and cummin. Sometimes from the world of animals, 
domestic and wild: sheep, goats, pigs and dogs; oxen, asses and 


48. Mt. 16:18. 52. Lk. 11:5-9. 
49. Lk. 14:10. 53. Lk. 12:21. 
50. Lk. 14:13. 54. Mt. 18:35. 


51. Lk. 13:6-9. 55. Mt. 20:16. 
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camels; wolves, foxes, snakes and scorpions. And from the birds: 
the hen with her brood of chickens; ravens, doves and sparrows; 
vultures wheeling in the sky above the carrion. Human avocations 
and occupations are called on endlessly to provide the apt word 
and the striking picture: the steward bent over his accounts; children 
playing “‘follow-my-leader” in the market-place; the ploughman, 
the gardener and the builder at their tasks; the burglar, the brigand 
and the embezzler; people busy threading needles, patching old 
clothes, filling wine-skins, sifting wheat, grinding meal, making 
bread, catching fish and mending nets. Even in the Gospel of Saint 
John, too, though not so frequently, such words and images occur: 
the wind sighing in the tree-tops (3:8), the barley-fields white for 
the harvest (4:35), the grain of wheat dying that it may prove 
fruitful (12:24, 25), the vine-branches heavy with grapes (15:5); 
the sheepstealer scaling the fence of the sheepfold (10:1), the shepherd 
grazing and folding his flock, tending his sheep and his lambs 
(10:2, 3; 21:15-17); the hauling of water (4:13), the pangs of child- 
birth (16:21), the joy of “harvest home” (4:36), the fall of night 
putting an end to the labours of even the busiest day (9:4). 


III 
THE NATIVE MOULD 


In the speech-patterns in which He arranges His words and images 
so as to make their message most effective, Christ remains just as 
much on the familiar level as He does in His choice of the words 
and images themselves. Popular speech everywhere runs into certain 
simple rhetorical or “literary”? moulds. By the use of these, the 
words and expressions themselves increase their impact on the 
hearer, keep his attention and intelligence on the stretch, and move 
him to the response aimed at by the speaker. Thus we have repetition 
instead of a simple statement; question instead of bald assertion; 
prose-rhythm and even verse-rhythm instead of the dead level of 
one monotonous accentual pattern right through; refrains, rhymes 
alliteration, assonance, word-plays, and a hundred other simple 
arts taken unconsciously for granted in every vivid form of popular 
speech. Many of these speech-forms existed amongst Christ’s 
Aramaic-speaking contemporaries in highly cultivated forms. And 
whilst it is true that in making frequent and congenial use of these 
He was remaining faithful to His practice of using the media familiar 
to His hearers, yet there are signs that He did not do this at random 
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and merely on the spur of the moment. In other words those sayings 
of His, and those continuous “‘sermons”’ which are most memorable 
by the stylistic forms in which they are couched were in all 
probability “prepared” and consciously arranged by Him in these 
telling forms of rhetoric and of rhythm. These points are well 
brought out by Professor M. Black, one of the leading authorities 
on the Aramaic substratum of the Gospels. He writes: 


That the sayings of Jesus were cast originally in poetic form has 
for long been well-known. In his Poetry of Our Lord Burney 
drew attention to such features as parallelism, rhythmic 
structure, and even rhyme which could be detected in the 
underlying Aramaic of the Words of Jesus.... The most 
striking and one of the most characteristic features of all 
Semitic poetry is paronomasia, together with its associated 
alliteration and assonance. When the sayings of Jesus and 
especially the longer connected passages are turned into simple 
Aramaic many examples of paronomasia, alliteration and 
assonance come to light. Paronomasia in particular appears to 
have been a regular feature of the style and teaching of Our 
Lord in His native Aramaic. 


And again: 


Jesus did not commit anything to writing, but by His use of 
poetic form and language He ensured that His sayings would 
not be forgotten. The impression they make in Aramaic is of 
carefully premeditated and studied deliverances; we have to do 
with prophetic utterance of the style and grandeur of Isaiah, 
cast in a medium which can express in appropriate and modv- 
lated sound the underlying beauty of the sentiment or the 
passion out of which the thought arose.5’ 


We may leave aside here those features which can be appreciated 
only in the original Aramaic, such as alliteration, assonance, rhyme 
@nd plays on words. Of the remaining stylistic features of Our 
Lord’s words the following are especially noteworthy: 

(1) Repetition: This most fundamental of all pedagogical devices 
finds a congenial vehicle awaiting it in the traditional Semitic form 
of parallelism. But parallelism has many forms besides the simple 


56. M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to Gospels and Acts, p. 211. 
57. Black, op. cit., p. 142. 
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repetitious or synonymous one; and all of them were exploited by 
Our Lord: 


a He that comes to me 

| shall not hunger, 

and he that believes in me 
shall never thirst.5* 


I tell you not to swear at all: 
Neither by heaven, because it is the throne of God; 
nor by the earth, because it is his footstool; 
nor by Jerusalem, because it is the city of the Great King.®® 


Do not lay up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust consume, 
and where thieves break in and steal; 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust consumes, 
and where thieves do not break in and steal.®° 


Do not give what is holy to dogs, 
nor throw your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn upon you and tear you." 


He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in that which is great; 
and he that is unjust in that which is least, 
is unjust also in that which is great.®? 


(2) Contrast: Poetical parallelism is a form which is peculiarly 
effective when made use of to bring out the strong contrasts which 
figure so frequently in the teachings of Christ. Thus: 


If I tell you of earthly things 
and you do not believe, 
how will you believe a 
if I tell you of heavenly things? 
58. Jn. 6:35. 61. Mt. 7:6. 
59. Mt. 5:34 f. 62. Lk. 16:10. 
60. Mt. 6:19 f. 63. Jn. 3:12. 
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If he asks his father for a loaf, 

will he hand him a stone? 
Or for a fish, 

will he hand him a serpent? 
Or if he asks for an egg, 

will he hand him a scorpion?®™ 


(3) Exaggeration pushed to the point of paradox. This form of 
speech, which consists in accentuating contrast in a way that to our 
western mentality seems unmeasured, is normal and natural in 
emphatic Semitic speech: 


It is easier for a camel 

to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man 

to enter the Kingdom of God.® 


You blind guides, 
who strain out a gnat 
and gulp down a camel. 


Hypocrite! 
First remove the beam from thy own eye, 
and then thou canst see clearly 
to remove the mote from thy brother’s eye.® 


(4) The use of the Refrain. This literary artifice, already from the 
earliest days a characteristic of biblical prophetic style, is made use 
of by Our Lord to drive home an idea with repeated strokes, or 
to break up some longer discourses into strophes that they may be 
more easily remembered by His hearers. Thus in Mark 9 we have, 
repeated three times over: “It is better for thee to enter maimed 
into life than having two hands (two feet, two eyes) to go into 
Gehenna”’.® In the Sermon on the Mount He repeats six times, at 
intervals: ‘““You have heard that it was said to them of old. . . . But 
I say to you. . . .”8® And again, three times over: “‘And thy Father, 
‘who seeth in secret, will repay thee’’.?° The Parables of Mercy in 
Lk 15 are similarly punctuated: 


64. Lk. 11:11. 67. Mt. 7:5. 
65. Mk. 10:25. 68. Mk. 9:42, 44, 46. 
66. Mt. 23:24. 69. Mt. 5: 
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There shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repents. . . . 
There shall be joy before the angels of God 
over one sinner that repents. 


This my son was dead, 

and has come to life again. 
This thy brother was dead, 

and has come to life again.” 


In Mt. 23 the sevenfold refrain of ‘Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
Hypocrites!”’ is heavy with the doom of Pharisaism.”? 


IV 
THE PARABLES 


The Parables of Christ embody and accentuate the characteristic 
features of all His sayings. Indeed in essence they represent nothing 
else but His usual method of teaching by means of comparisons; 
but the comparisons are elaborated into complete pictures or 
stories, and drawn out at some little length. In them, therefore, we 
find the same simplicity of language, the same vividness and natural- 
ness of illustration, the same direct appeal to the feelings and 
experience of His audience as we do elsewhere. Over and above all 
this, however, the Parables exhibit certain features which intensify 
their power and appeal, and mark them out as the most characteristic 
of all the teaching methods employed by Christ. 


(1) The Question, in place of the simple assertion, appears as a 
characteristic note in many parables. By His use of it Our Lord 
takes His audience, as it were, into His confidence, or carries them 
with Him, on the basis of their own daily experience, as He unfolds 
His sublime teaching: 

“What do you think? If a man has a hundred sheep and one of 
them wanders off; does he not leave the ninety-nine and go into the 
hills in search of the stray?’’’8 ““What do you think? A man had two 
sons.... Which of the two did his father’s will?’’’* “When the 
owner of the vineyard comes, what will he do to the vine-dressers?’’”® 


71. Lk. 15:7, 10, 24, 32. 73. Mt. 18:11 f. 
72, Mt. 23:13, 14, 15, 23, 25, 27,29. 74. Mt. 21:28, 31. 
75. Mt. 21:40. 
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“What father among you, if his son ask him for a fish, will give him 
a serpent?’’’6 

(2) “Twin” Parables form another striking feature of Our Lord’s 
use of this method. Not infrequently He proposes two parables 
following close on one another, both illustrating the same antitype 
or aspect of the Kingdom of God, and differing only in the type ot 
comparison by means of which the doctrine is expounded. This is 
but a more elaborate form of the device of repetition, already noted 
above as a constant feature of Christ’s pedagogy. Thus we have 
the parables of the Mended Garment and of the Wine-skins;7’ of 
the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven;”* of the Hidden Treasure and 
of the Precious Pearl.”® Longer twin parables are those of the Wheat 
and the Darnel and of the Net filled with Fish;®° of the Builder of 
the Tower and of the King contemplating War;* of the Lost Sheep 
and of the Lost Coin.®* A fact seldom noticed about these twin 
parables is that from time to time one of the pair seems designed 
to appeal to the men in the audience, and the other to the women.® 
Thus, for men: the Wine-skins, the Mustard Seed, the Lost Sheep; 
and for women: the Mended Garment, the Leaven, the Lost Coin. 

(3) The Principle of Contrast appears in the frequency with which 
two opposing types of human character or conduct are introduced 
in the parables, one played off against the other. In this way we have 
the Pharisee and the Publican; the Rich Man and Lazarus;* the 
Good Samaritan and the Priest and the Levite;® the Prodigal Son 
and his stay-at-home brother;®’ the Wise Virgins and the Foolish.* 

(4) The individuality of these and the other characters in the 
parables is very marked. They are not mere lay figures or generalised 
types. They have distinctive personalities of their own. With subtle 
skill Christ allows them to reveal their characters and outlook by 
the words they speak and the dialogues in which they engage. We 
have movement, clash of character, changing scenes, dramatic 
action. All this comes out, for example, in the dialogues of the 
Employer and the Labourers;*® of the Tenants of the Vineyard 


76. Lk. 11:11. 79. Mt. 13:44 f. 

77. Mk. 2:21 ff. 80. Mt. 13:24-30, 47-50. 
78. Mt. 13:31-33. 81. Lk. 14:28-32. 

82. Lk. 15:4-10. 


83. That women formed a notable part of Our Lord’s larger audiences 
appears e.g. from Mt. 14:21; 15:38. See also Mk. 5:27; Lk. 8:2 f.; 11:27; 13-11; 
23:27-31. 


84. Lk. 18:10 ff. 87. Lk. 15:11 ff. 
85. Lk. 16:19 ff. 88. Mt. 25:1 ff. 
86. Lk. 10:30 ff. 89. Mr. 20:1 ff. 
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with one another;*° of the Supper Guests and the Host’s Servants ;*? 
of the Landowner and his Vinedresser.®* Still more revealing are 
the soliloquies of the Rich Fool;® of the Prodigal Son;™ of the 
Dishonest Steward;®* and the very prayers of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, laying bare their inmost hearts. 


(5) The pithy final phrases with which so many of the parables 
conclude have the qualities of their prototypes, the Sayings of the 
Sages of the Old Testament: “The Words of the Wise are like goads 
and like nails well fastened’’.®” These pointed words are like goads 
because they are a spur to action; and like nails well-fastened 
because they are hammered into the memory and hold fast there 
the great lessons of the parables themselves. Still today they are 
amongst the words of Our Lord which are most often on our lips. 
Thus, the Good Samaritan: “Go thou and do likewise’;* the 
Pharisee and the Publican: ‘“‘Everyone that exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and he that humbles himself shall be exalted’’;®® the 
Labourers in the Vineyard: “So shall the last be first and the first 
last”’;1°° the Wedding Garment: ‘‘For many are called but few are 
chosen’’;?% the Ten Virgins: ‘Watch ye, therefore, for you know 
not the day nor the hour” ;}© the Good Tree and the Bad: “‘By their 
fruits you shall know them”’;!% the Unforgiving Slave: ‘‘So shall my 
heavenly Father do to you if you do not forgive every one his 
brother from your hearts”; the Rich Fool: ‘‘So is he that lays up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God’’.!% 


(6) There is one last point about the parables which goes far to 
explain the power of their impact on their first hearers and the 
ever-fresh appeal which they exercise on readers of all subsequent 
generations. It is this: that the “‘likeness’’ which Christ drew attention 
to as existing between the Kingdom of God on the one hand and 
the realities of nature and of human conduct and experience on the 
other, is no artificial or mere literary likeness. It is not something 
ingeniously thought out merely to illustrate from outside the Mystery 
of the Reign of God. It is a deep-seated analogy, intrinsic to the 
nature of things. ““No one has ever seen God; the Only-Begotten 


90. Mt. 21:38. 98. Lk. 10:37. 
91. Lk. 14:17 ff. 99. Lk. 18:14. 
92. Lk. 13:6 ff. 100. Mt. 20:16. 
93. Lk. 12:17 ff. 101. Mt. 22:14. 
94. Lk. 15:17-19. 102. Mt. 25:12. 
95. Lk. 16:3 ff. 103. Mt. 7:20. 

96. Lk. 18:11 ff. 104, Mt. 18:35. 
97. Eccles 12:11. 105. Lk. 12:21. 
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Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed him’. 
And in revealing Him He has revealed at the same time that hidden 
affinity by which the Father’s ways of acting in the spiritual world 
are profoundly “‘like’’ His ways of acting in the visible world of 
nature and mankind. “The parables instruct by means of exquisite 
analogies which exist between things natural and things spiritual 
and which are the outcome of divine wisdom which fashioned both. 
In them Christ uttered ‘things hidden since the foundation of the 
world’ (Mt. 13:35). For the whole universe is a parable which hides 
God from the unworthy, while it reveals Him more and more to 
the devout’’.1% 

CONLETH KEARNS 
The Angelicum University, Rome 


106. Jn. 1:18. 
107. Colman Barry, O.S.B., CATH. BIB. QUART. 10 (1948), p. 382. 


BASIC TRUTHS: It is the growing conviction of many with wide 
experience that the need of instruction in the truths of which the 
Liturgy is the expression is not appreciated sufficiently even by some 
sincerely and unselfishly dedicated to the cause of the liturgical 
apostolate. Certainly some well intentioned attempts to bring about 
more active participation have been unsuccessful precisely because 
of the failure to appreciate this fact. We cannot expect that external 
joining in the prayers of the Mass will actually be an individual’s 
manifestation of worship if he has no adequate appreciation of his 
creaturehood, the holiness of God, Christ’s role as the new Adam, 
the Church as His continuation in time, etc. If a man is asked to say 
*‘Amen” he must know to what he is agreeing. 

—J. RICHARD QUINN in MEDIATOR, October 1960 
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THE VIEWS OF THE 
CONGREGATION 


A GROUP of ten people (five men and five women), 


representing different social and age groups, were 

invited to speak at the German Homiletic Congress 
held at Wurzburg in Easter Week 1960, of their reactions to 
sermons. Each spoke for fifteen minutes before the professors of 
homiletics who attended the Congress. The following is a 
summary of their requests as formulated by Professor Balthasar 
Fischer in TRIERER THEOLOGISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT and translated 
in LUMEN VITAE (1960, n. 4). 


FORM 


1. Take time to prepare your sermon with care. You are mistaken 
if you think we can’t notice this. 

2. Please confine your preaching to a quarter of an hour. Nothing 
is gained by going beyond that limit. 

3. No matter how erudite it may seem to you, avoid using Latin, 
foreign words, or abstract terms, when you speak to us; we grasp 
and retain only what we receive in the form of concrete images. 

4. Don’t speak the “language of Canaan”’ at us, a thing which 
no one understands but you. Don’t try to be modern at any price. 
Speak the language of our day, a vernacular which is concise, clear, 
free of all poetry and sentimentalism. When you speak to us about 
our world of work, be exact. 

5. Avoid at all cost anything high-flown; this only seems shallow 
to us. 

6. See to it that the message of your sermon is clear and easy 
to remember; if it isn’t, we will have forgotten it by the time we 
reach the church door. 

7. Don’t act as if you had already arrived at perfection. We are 
more inclined to take the word of a man who admits that he himself 
is looking for solutions, experiences suffering, and is himself a 
sinner. Betray a real appreciation for the everyday difficulties that 
a Christian layman has to experience. 


CONTENT 


8. Give us the substantial bread of God’s Word. We are hungry 
for it (perhaps more so than the generations before us). We're 
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looking for bread, not cake. 
9. Enlarge our concept of God and give us a rich insight into 
the Mystery of our Redemption. 

10. Presume a minimal knowledge on the part of your hearers; 
if you don’t, you run the risk of going over their heads. 

11. Show us how to make the truths of our faith cast their radiant 
warmth on our professional and work-a-day lives. We are distressed 
to hear the word “‘vocation’”’ on your lips always in the context of 
the priesthood or religious state. Speak politics to us only in so far 
as it is related to your message (and it is fundamentally related to 
it); but don’t speak party politics, and do not speak politics only 
on the eve of an election. 

12. Put the blame squarely on those who deserve it; but don’t 
indulge in calling names, and never fly into a rage in the pulpit. 
This only produces the obduracy of the guilty, a pharisaical joy in 
the hypocrite, and the offence of those who are not really at fault. 
We all know that we are not what we should be (and this goes for 
you too, since you are human), but we don’t like being called 
names. We would like to feel that in spite of our failings, our dignity 
as baptized will be respected. 

13. Make us feel, once in a while, that we belong to a Church 
which is, in fact, universal. 

14. Don’t add to our misery; instead, encourage us. Give us 
some consolation, hope and confidence. Open us to us the joy of 
God, and help us to rejoice at the marvellous things He has worked 
on our behalf. 


FROM THE RISING OF THE SUN: Acceptabilis tibi sit, Domine 
exercituum, haec oblatio munda: quam per beati Patritii labores ab 
ortu solis usque ad occasum magno nomini tuo in gentibus offerri 
voluisti. 

May this clean oblation be acceptable to Thee, O God of Hosts. 
which Thou hast willed to be offered to thy glorious name by the 
labours of blessed Patrick from the rising of the sun to its setting, 


—The Secret of the Mass of Saint Patrick, “‘Egredere” 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE 
MONTPELLIER CONGRESS 
1954 


1. Following the example of the Sovereign Pontiff, the bishops 
present desire “that the Montpellier Congress impress upon the 
hearts of priests the conviction that, just as in the earliest ages of 
the Church, there is today no task more essential than that of 
proclaiming the word of God to the world and no work more 
apostolic than the exercise in all its forms of their mission as 
preachers of the Gospel” (Letter of Monsignor Montini to Mon- 
signor Duperray, 13 April 1954). 

It is proper, then, that there should be a vigorous reaction to 
the pessimistic point of view which would regard preaching as 
almost ineffectual. 

In fact, it must be remembered that the Holy Spirit acts myster- 
iously in the souls of the listeners and that for many Christians 
the Sunday sermon is their main point of contact with the word of 
God and the teaching of the Church from their First Communion 
to the end of their lives. 

In preaching, the Church has at her disposal an unusually powerful 
means of passing on Christ’s message to the world. No other 
society is in such frequent and far-reaching communication with 
its members. 

2. In virtue of the mission which he has received from the Church 
on the day of his ordination and of the special function which his 
bishop has entrusted to him, the priest is bound to be a minister of 
the word. 

Consequently, the priest must never forget that he speaks in 
the name of God and of the Church and that it is his charge to 
pass on to the faithful that same message which Christ committed 
to His Church, without allowing his personal views to alter it. He 
must also be convinced, however, that, important though it be, 
preaching does not meet every contingency. To it must be added 
the various means of instruction and formation which the modern 
world puts at our disposal. In addition it must find its completion 
in Catholic Action. 


1174 May 1954), pages 638-9. The Montpellier Congres, 
CATHOLIQUE, ND. ay , pages 658-9. The Montpellier Congress, 
which was the 67th held by the Union des Oeuvres Catholiques, had for its 
theme “The Priest, Minister of the Word’’. Editor. 
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3.. The sacred nature of this ministry and its importance for 
the development of the Mystical Body and for the salvation of the 
world make it necessary that the priest prepare for it to the best of 
his ability by continually deepening his understanding of what he 
learned in the seminary and by acquiring a proper preaching 
technique. 

Moreover, the priest must keep in constant contact with his 
parishioners so as to be in a position to meet their spiritual demands 
in the manner best suited to their mentality and dispositions of soul. 
Priests in the same or neighbouring parishes can often profit by 
preparing their sermons together. 

4, According to circumstances, preaching will take account of 
the traditional forms of instruction in use in the Church, mission 
preaching, catechetics, theology, and will be careful to ensure that 
moral instruction is grounded on dogma. 

The sermon will attach great importance to the prevalent material- 
ism and particularly to existentialist and Marxist thought by which 
many of our contemporaries are consciously or unconsciously 
affected. Basically, then, it will oppose the optimism of a super- 
natural outlook to existentialist pessimism and confidence in the 
Church, her structure and mission to revolutionary Marxism. 
“Christian hope does not disappoint”? (Rom. 5:5). 

5. The essence of the Christian message consists in preaching 
Jesus Christ. The priest must make known to his hearers the true 
Christ, the Christ of the Gospel, the beloved Son come forth from 
the Father, come to do the will of the Father and returning to the 
Father. He must bring them by the grace of the Holy Spirit to meet 
Christ who continues to build up His Church today. 

The priest must present this message as something vital and 
pressing which helps his hearers to advance steadily in intimacy 
with Christ and he must do so in an apostolic spirit. 

6. The preacher must not forget that the faithful have to show 
their Christian faith in their daily lives, in their families and pro- 
fessions, as individuals and as citizens. For that reason he will not 
overlook family problems, social conflicts, international affairs or 
trends in thought, drawing his inspiration from the directives of the 
popes and of the bishops. No question will be foreign to him but 
he should speak of it as God would want him to. On one hand he 
will not so abuse his authority as to impose his personal preferences 
in civil, social or international matters where the layman is free to 
make up his own mind. On the other hand, however, he must b¢ 
convinced that no sphere of human activity escapes the divine law. 
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It is the Church’s mission to recall the demands made by this law 
so as to promote the setting up and maintenance of an order 
consonant with the requirements of the Gospel, and therefore, the 
priest must not hesitate to disturb consciences which are too easily 
satisfied. In the same spirit he should approach local problems with 
discretion and should forbid himself any personal reference. 

7. All preaching is directed towards the Christian life. It will 
lead the faithful to prayer and will introduce them especially to 
the “Mystery of faith’’ as It is shown to us in the Mass. These objects 
will be attained only if the preacher from habitual contact knows 
how to draw inspiration in large measure from the Bible and the 
Liturgy seen in the light of Christian tradition and in accordance 
with the teaching of the pope and of the bishops. 

As the Holy Father has said: “According to circumstances such 
preaching may appear more specifically liturgical or biblical or 
instructional in character but it must never cease to be an enlighten- 
ment of the mind”’. 

We must beware also of a biblical or liturgical archaism which 
would disregard Tradition and the development of dogma; and of 
theological deviations which would neglect the sources of the Faith. 

8. Preaching will bear fruit according to the degree of docility 
to the Holy Spirit in its hearers. It is to be hoped that they will not 
be afraid to make known plainly to the priest their spiritual needs 
and their difficulties in life, so that they may receive from him in 
return the help necessary to face up to all their responsibilities. Nor 
should they hesitate to ask for private explanations of the sermons 
they hear. 

9. Above all, if his sermon is to be effective, it is essential that 
the priest be holy. He must be a man of faith and he must be eager 
to communicate that faith to his hearers. His preaching will radiate 
his priestly zeal and will be intimately bound up with his prayer, 
his divine office and his celebration of the Liturgy. He will see to 
it that he devotes the necessary time to preparing his sermons and 
this will help to make his Sunday Mass the centre of his life in the 
apostolate. Preaching will then be a means of sanctification for 
himself as well as for his congregation. 
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PREACHING 


This is the text of Pope John’s Address to the Lenten Preachers 
of 1961. The translation is by Father Gerard Watson from 
the original Italian in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 13-14 February 
1961. 


Beloved Sons, 

This morning’s gathering renews the pleasant memory of two 
earlier meetings, marked as they were both by a spirit of inne1 joy 
and earnest thought. It is with particular warmth that we greet today 
the parish priests who are the immediate assistants of the Bishop 
of Rome in the pastoral direction of souls and day by day engage 
in their strenuous labours, in contact with all the difficulties of the 
apostolate in their ever-changing aspects in this great metropolis; 
and We greet too the Lenten preachers, who, in preparing for 
Easter, have the opportunity of giving a methodical and persuasive 
exposition of the truths of the Catechism. 

For these reasons then We feel you very near and dear to Our 
heart, beloved sons. The affection and goodwill evidenced by this 
annual meeting dispenses Us from making any formal introduction 
to the essential part of Our message to you. So We address Ourselves 
directly to all of you here present, dedicated to the ministry of the 
word, ministerio verbi instantes (Acts 6:4): all of you Lenten 
preachers and parish priests. In a way, it is Lent the whole year 
round for parish priests. 

It is undeniable that through its own natural force the word of 
God influences men of every age and condition. But still there is 
also an art of exciting and retaining interest. It is an art which 
adapts itself to the historical and cultural needs of every epoch. 
And that means that whoever is called to exercise it is truly to bea 
faithful channel of grace. 

In fact, to handle the revealed word and attempt a commentary 
on it, to draw doctrinal conclusions and to give the proper inter- 
pretation is a responsibility in conscience which presupposes in a 
priest a preparation which has made him an obedient and an 
intelligent instrument, capable of carrying out his great task in the 
name of the whole Church, something far superior to his own 
humble personality. ‘““For we preach not ourselves”, Saint Paul 
reminds us, “‘but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves merely as your 
slaves for His sake’’ (2 Cor. 4:5). Or again there is the fine comment 
on the delicate task of the priest who gives instructions by the great 
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Saint Gregory with his well-known words: “Therefore we prepare 
the way for Him, when we preach His glory to you, so that He may 
afterwards come and enlighten your minds through the power of 
His love” (Hom. 17 in Evang.). 

So We would like to put before you a few brief considerations 
which may appear most adapted to the Lenten preachers, but which 
are also meant for all, parish priests and their assistants, who are 
engaged in the daily instruction of the Christian people in the 
parishes. They centre on three points: the sources of preaching, 
preaching itself, and the theme proposed to you for this year. 


I. THE SOURCES OF PREACHING 


In the ‘Motu Proprio” Rubricarum instructum of 25 July 1960, 
in connection with the new rubrics of the Breviary, the clergy were 
once more exhorted to get into the habit of reading the Fathers of 
the Church and so acquire a liking for them. It was a suggestion 
that confirmed and sealed all that We so often repeated on various 
occasions in fatherly talks with priests. As you can see, this reveals 
an enthusiasm for good, strenuous studies, carried through with 
unremitting industry; and especially does it express the wish that 
the love of Scripture and Tradition be the distinctive mark of 
preaching, and also of the ordinary conversation of priests. _ 

The canons of the first Synod of Rome echo this enthusiasm and 
this wish, when they state expressly: “The sacred orator shall 
continually deepen his learning and keep it up to date by constant 
study of Sacred Scripture, the Fathers, the tracts of theology, the 
sacred Liturgy and the Pontifical decrees” (Art. 256, parr. 1 and 2). 

The study of the Sacred Scripture, in Old and New Testament 
combined, together with the knowledge of the Fathers, the Liturgy, 
and the pontifical teachings, is of value for the faithful too, who 
have the duty of instructing themselves in the faith; it is of value 
for all priests, at every age, whether in youth and maturity when 
what they say has particular force and penetration, or in the quiet 
evening of life, when the untroubled wisdom of the years carries 
an overwhelming conviction for souls. 

But let us concentrate more particularly on the subject of Leaten 
preaching. We may say that the good ecclesiastic, in planning his 
lalks and the topics he deals with, keeps himself under careful 
rutiny, and tries to ensure that his treatment of the truths in 
question is particularly profound and relevant. This great oppor- 
tunity to give a unified treatment of all the truths of faith, at a time 
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so appropriate and so special, places on each of you the responsibility 
of ordering thoughtfully the relevant points of doctrine and sacred 
learning, and of seeking, through study, a profounder grasp of the 
topics selected. In that way can Lenten preaching bear those spit. 
itual fruits which it is natural to expect from it. 


II 
PREACHING ITSELF 


Let us now deal more specifically with the actual performance of 
this duty of preaching. And in this connection the lament is almost 
general: sermons and Catechism instructions are not attended to the 
extent that is desirable and indeed necessary. The times of work, 
which vary so much in a great city; the feverish press of activities 
and of demands more or less unavoidable; together with the search 
for entertainment, an entertainment which has penetrated into 
the very home and provides an easy pastime for the family in their 
spare moments—all these factors make it constantly more difficult 
to bring the words of the Lord to large sections of the population 
and make correspondingly rare the periods for quiet recollection, 
for hearing the divine teaching and drawing profit from it. 

But one must also observe that the form which preaching takes 
is sometimes not well adapted to stimulate and then to quench the 
thirst for the eternal truths. 

Everything has its importance: the language used, method of 
exposition, a moderate and restrained handling of the subject. The 
frills of vague erudition, quae ad rem non pertinet, have lost the 
attraction they once had. And so everything should be said clearly, 
calmly and with respect: and never take the bitter and biting form 
of pointless polemic. Once again, it is the wish expressed by our 
Roman Synod: “Avoiding an over precious style of speech and 
oratorical tricks, the sacred orator shall draw his powers of pet- 
suasion from clarity and simplicity, from evangelic solidity and 
charity. Nevertheless, because of the respect due to the divine word 
and from consideration for his hearers, he shall take care not only 
to treat his topics fittingly but also to use an exact style of speech 
a controlled voice and sober and becoming gestures” (Art. 257, 1). 

One can never stress sufficiently the importance of restraint, 
balance. How much can be said in fifteen to twenty minutes, without 
being tiresome, provided there is no rambling. 

It can sometimes happen that a person finds himself by sheer 
accident in a church, or as often happens at Rome, for no other 
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reason than that of looking at the works of art. It is not pure 
imagination to think that God may have chosen this talk, or this 
particular moment, to touch and convert a heart. What an honour 
and what merit for the preacher who has become the instrument 
of grace and of salvation! 

It goes without saying that this art of arts, the winning of souls, 
should derive its vigour from the prayer and the sanctity of the 
life of the priest, which should be a life of recollection and con- 
templation. Listen again to the Synod. What encouragement and 
spiritual nourishment it offers to the parish priests and preachers 
of this, Our diocese of Rome: “The sacred orator shall seek by 
study and prayer suitable ways to draw down the gifts of God’s 
grace by which men can be converted to faith in Christ and lead 
aholy life” (Art. 256, §3). And again: “By a holy and exemplary life 
and solid virtue, the sacred orator will with the help of divine grace 
move the minds of his hearers more effectively and will render 
himself immune to the hunger for glory, applause and gain” (Art. 
258). 

Our most perfect preparation, beloved sons, is meditation on the 
Gospel. In the midst of the confusion created by so many human 
utterances, the Gospel is the one voice which enlightens, attracts, 
comforts and refreshes; and your own experience tells you with 
what attention souls follow the priest who speaks about the Gospel, 
explains it and draws from it continual inspiration for his talks and 
for his life. 

In regard, then, to the themes to be dealt with, it is clear that 
preaching should not be reduced to a string of fervorini, or touch 
solely on the field of moral, or some aspects of that merely. It 
should embrace everything: belief, behaviour, worship, and give the 
faithful solid sustenance, so that they may live a life in keeping with 
their intellectual convictions, and increase their fervour through 
contact with the sacramental life of the Church. As We tried to 
express it at Our first meeting with you, on 10 February 1959, ‘‘the 
people ask of us the sustaining bread of truth: we are not to give 
them little snippets or edifying tales which leave no deep impression 
on the spirit. Some of these topics are especially grave and important 
...: and in all this what is needed is not pieces of vague erudition, 
but statements of the heavenly doctrine that are alive and interesting. 
The ideal consists in knowing how best to arrange the teaching, in 
its proper proportions, so as to forget nothing and in turning all 
this to the strengthening of a solid intellectual formation” (Discorsi, 
Messaggi, Colloqui, I, p. 140). 
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III. THE THEME FOR THIS LENT 


All that We have said so far allows Us to set in relief the list of 
subjects on which it is proposed that your preaching this year be 
based. They are centred on the proclamation of the salvation which 
is offered to all men: the Redemption won by Our Saviour at the 
price of His Most Precious Blood, and its fruits which are applied 
through the Sacrifice of the Eucharist and extended to all men by 
the sanctifying and missionary activity of the Church. 


It is a theme which is already familiar to the members of Catholic 
Action, being proposed with very special emphasis in their annual 
campaign: and likewise will provide an opportunity for valuable 
recollection for all the different groups of the Catholic laity who 


are more closely united with the hierarchy in the work of the | 


apostolate. But the subject is not one whose interest is confined to 
organisations; it goes beyond them and reaches the wider horizons 
of the ordinary people, where it can provoke salutary considerations 
and resolutions on one of the most important points in Catholic 
doctrine, on the very essence of Christianity. In Jesus Christ has 
salvation been achieved for all men, wounded by sin. This is the 
great fixed point to which we can turn in the midst of the darkness 
of doctrinal errors and moral aberrations; that man, through the 
Word of God made flesh, enters into the very life of the Blessed 
Trinity, and becomes an heir to heaven; a new serenity and peace 
enter into human life and assuages its bitterness and lessens its 
trials. ‘For your life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). 


These are the words of peace which the souls of the suffering and 
the oppressed are waiting for: Jesus has called us to be His mes- 
sengers, the bringers of His ““Good News”, for which we are blessed 
and thanked by the voice of the Christian people: ‘How beautiful 
are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of good things” (Rom. 
10:15). Let us endeavour to be faithful messengers of this Divine 
Saviour, His own very voice, so that the grace of the Redemption 
may continue to work in the world in all its rich abundance. 


We give you Our warmest encouragement in the sacred duty 
upon which you are about to enter; and We ask the Lord that He 
may strengthen you with His light and with His grace, so that you 
can sow on good ground for a most joyful harvest, ‘‘one a hundred 
and one sixty fold’ (Ant. at Sext on Sexag. Sun.). 


May God in His Peace be with you all. Amen (cf. Rom. 15:33). 
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THE PATRICIAN YEAR 


HE following letter of Pope John XXIII was addressed 

to Cardinal D’ Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, on the 

occasion of the opening of the Patrician Year, Saint 
Patrick’s Day 1961. 


The fifteenth centenary of the death of Saint Patrick, the Apostle 
of the Irish, is about to be celebrated with fitting solemnity through- 
out Ireland, particularly in his own episcopal city. 

As soon as We learned of this forthcoming celebration, We 
decided to extend Our warm congratulations to you, Beloved Son, 
and to your zealous colleagues in the hierarchy, on your intelligent 
foresight and on your zeal for religion. Because one result of this 
commemoration will be—as We confidently hope and believe—that 
greater attention will be focused on recorded events of the saint’s 
life and the sterling Irish people will be moved, as they see more 
clearly the incomparable benefits which Saint Patrick brought them, 
to imitate his example and to follow his footsteps in leading their 
Christian lives. 

To anyone who turns over the pages of Irish history it is clear 
that there was something quite unusual and wonderful about the 
way in which your forefathers were won over to the light of Christ 
and to His Kingdom. Heralds of the Gospel are of two kinds. Some, 
indeed the vast majority, must labour in one tiny patch of the far- 
stretching field of the Lord. They sow but they do not reap the 
harvest, or, if they reap the harvest, it is not one which they themselves 
have sown. 

But there are others, an outstanding few, who, blessed with some 
triumphal grace from on high, win ove entire nations, even during 
their own lifetime, to the kingdom of the Holy Cross. Such was 
Patrick, in whom the apostle shines out most brightly. At a time 
when many of the countries of Europe were wrapped in the darkness 
of idolatry and paganism, Ireland was bathed in the light of the 
Gospel, a precious part of the flock of Peter. And it was through 
Patrick that this had come to pass. 

Well may one apply to such a nation the divinely inspired words 
of the prophet Osse: “And I will espouse thee to me in faith; and 
thou shalt know that I am the Lord . . . and I will say to that which 
was not My people: Thou art My people; and they shall say: Thou 
art my God” (11, 20, 24). 

But if Patrick’s outstanding qualities as an apostle produced rich 
and abundant fruit, no less beneficial, both to themselves and 
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posterity, was the willing way in which the Irish people accepted 
his preaching of the Gospel. Your forefathers were not. merely 
devoted to the Catholic faith; they were on fire with zeal to propagate 
it; they realised that the salvation won by Christ, Our Divine 
Redeemer, was meant for all nations, and they realised too that 
the most acceptable return they could make to God for having 
received the light of the Gospel was to spend themselves generously 
in diffusing that light far and wide. 

The exploits of the monks who left Ireland for other lands, far 
and near, are well known; how they imbued these countries with 
Christian teaching and Christian morals, and, indeed, how with 
their scholarship and sweet Latin poetry, they purified the general 
culture of the time and so rendered notable service to the cause of 
Christian humanism. Here one recalls the fair names of Saints 
Columba, Brendan, Aidan, Columbanus, Killian, Vergilius, Rumold, 
Gall, Cathaldus and many others. 

Equally famous is the name of Saint Malachy, an Archbishop of 
Armagh and Papal Legate for all Ireland, of whom his friend, 
Saint Bernard the Abbot spoke so movingly after he had died 
while staying as a guest in Saint Bernard’s monastery. Referring to 
the fact that Saint Malachy was also called Angelus, he said that 
he was “‘an angel in purity no less than in name”. Fresh also is 
the memory of Saint Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
appointed Papal Legate in Ireland by Our predecessor, Alexander III. 

The undaunted loyalty of your forefathers to the Catholic Church 
had to endure many bitter and lengthy trials: want, hard labour, 
exile; ‘“‘mockeries and stripes, bonds also and prisons; they were 
tempted; they were put to death by the sword” (Hebr. 11:36, 37). 

At times the soil of Ireland was reddened with the blood of 
martyrs. Amongst these, Blessed Oliver Plunket, the bravest of the 
brave, is outstanding and one whose memory we should recall at 
this present time, because he adorned that Episcopal See which was 
once Saint Patrick’s and is now yours, not merely with the halo of 
virtue but with the crown of martyrdom. 

Work for the missions, which has always been held in honour 
by the Irish, is crowned in this case with an altogether special 
glory. Generally speaking, any Christian nation will produce a 
greater or lesser number of priests. But Ireland, that beloved 
country, is the most fruitful of mothers in this respect. In the numbers 
of priests, diocesan and regula1, and in the number of nuns and 
sisters to which she gives birth, she is second to none; to no other 
nation does she yield this palm. 
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Chosen bands of priests have gone forth and are still going forth 
from her shores to Great Britain, to North America, to Australia 
and to other countries of the English-speaking world and in more 
recent times she has sent her valiant missionaries in large numbers 
to the most distant parts of the earth. 

She has preserved undimmed the glory of the priesthood; it is 
her crown of virtue and with it she has won for herself a rich harvest 
of merits from the Communion of Saints for centuries to come. 

One other thing we wish to mention—at once a happy memory 
and a well-founded hope for the future. It has always been a sacred 
principle with the devout and deeply religious people of Ireland 
to preserve the closest of bonds with the See of Peter. 

This, indeed, is part of the patrimony which you have received 
) from Saint Patrick. He was sent to you by Our predecessor, Saint 
Celestine, and, dedicated as he was to the Apostolic See, he used to 
exhort his followers to be true Chiistians and Romans. It will, 
indeed, be most fitting if on the occasion of the present joyful 
celebrations that health-giving bond shines out still more brightly 
and is even strengthened by noble decisions. 

Here, one thing is very close to Our heart. There is at Romea 
Pontifical Irish College, where chosen students for the priesthood, 
for whom the Church is waiting and hoping, are formed, a College 
indeed which we greatly admire and greatly love. Under your un- 
tiring watchfulness and protection may it be free from care, may it 
thrive and flourish. 

With these wishes, which come from the bottom of Our hearts, 
We commend you and yours to the patronage of Saint Patrick, who 
is at once the mainstay and the glory of your motherland. May he 
who is ‘fa lover of his bretkven ... and who prays much for the 
people and for all the holy city” (cf. 2 Mach. 15:14), may he win 
for you the choicest heavenly gifts of the august and adorable 
Trinity, may he shelter you, may he protect you unto the world to 
come. “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ and the charity of God 
and the communication of the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen” 
(2 Cor. 13:13). 

As pledge of these blessings, We lovingly and willingly impart 
the Apostolic Benediction to you, Our Beloved Son, to the clergy 
and faithful of your archdiocese and to all Ireland. 

Given at Rome, at Saint Peter’s, on the 18th day of February in 
the year 1961 and the third year of Our Pontificate. 


JOHN XXIII PP. 
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THE FEAST OF SAINT PATRICK 


N 1/7 March 1961 Pope John celebrated Mass in 

Saint Peter’s in honour of Saint Patrick and delivered 

the following address on the saint (O.R., 18.3.’61) 
Dia is Muire dhibh is Padraig. 

On this day, the faithful people of Ireland, in their own beloved 
country and in every part of the world, are celebrating the liturgical 
feast of Saint Patrick, the fearless apostle and father of their faith, 
in the fifteenth centenary of his holy death. 

You, beloved children of the Irish colony in Rome, have wished 
to gather in prayer at the altar of the Divine Sacrifice, around the 
humble successor of Saint Peter. With great pleasure did We accede 
to your filial desire: not only in order to render this occasion 
memorable, but especially in order to bear open Witness to the 
esteem and affection which We cherish in Our heart for your glorious 
nation. 

At this moment, your thoughts fly back to the fatherland you 
cherish, and to which, though in distant exile, you are bound by the 
closest ties of dedication and love. Well, let Us tell you that we too 
are present there, not only in the person of Our very worthy Legate, 
but more especially in spirit, with our prayers and Our blessing. 

And during Holy Mass this morning, Our fervent prayers were 
raised up to the Lord, beseeching Him to keep ever intact, from 
century to century, the fruits of holiness, of zeal and of apostolate 
which Saint Patrick caused to spring forth in that land, the land 
whiclt with him and through him, became the Island of Saints. 

The devotion to your great patron is ever alive and operative 
in you Irish people, and you have spread it in all the countries 
where the English language is spoken. Fifteen centuries ago, the 
good and faithful servant, at the end of an indefatigable and fruitful 
ministry, was called to the joy of his Lord (cf. Matt. 25:21): his 
labours had transformed a pagan people into a fervent community of 
Christians, amongst whom vocations to the apostolate and to the 
religious life immediately blossomed forth in countless numbers, 
centres of culture and of civilisation sprang up and multiplied, 
and there commenced a wonderful radiation of faith, which paid 
back to Europe and the world with abundant interest all that that 
blessed land had received from its Christian evangelisation. ‘Saint 
Patrick was the author and cause of so profound a transformation: 
with good right could Sechnall, his saintly nephew, sing of his 
uncle in the alphabetic hymn, which breathes forth in its entirety 
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a simple candour and a perfumed fragrance, this admirable and 
eloquent summary of gifts andfof virtues: 
Fidelis Dei minister, 
Insignisque nuntius .. . 
Lumenque mundi accensum 
Ingens, evangelicum, 
In candelabro levatum 
Toti fulgens saeculo: 
Civitas regis munita 
Supra montem posita .. . 
Pastor bonus ac fidelis 
Gregis evangelici. 


The faithful minister and 
eminent messenger of God... 
The great, evangelical light of 
the world, enkindled, raised on a 
Candlestick, and shining over 
the whole earth, 
City of the King, fortified 
_ and placed ona hill. . . 
_ The good and faithful shepherd 
of the evangelical flock. 


To Saint Patrick God granted what few other heroes of Christianity 
were enabled to accomplish, even with tremendous efforts: namely, 
within the short space of a lifetime, to see the complete transfor- 
mation of the land which had once received him as a young slave, 
and to which he had returned in the fullness of his apostolic fervour, 
with the mandate and the authority conferred upon him by the 
Supreme Pastor of the Church. 

And since his death until this day, what fruits his work has 
continued to produce! How many saints have trodden the furrow 
which he ploughed, triumphantly expanding Christianity: Colomba 
and Columbanus, Aidan, Cathaldus, Virgilius and Gall, who spread 
the Gospel throughout the length and breadth of Britain and Europe 
—how many priests and missionaries whose names are written in 
heaven (cf. Lk. 10:20), have left and are still leaving their sweet 
homeland in order to carry on a work so highly meritorious! 

How many struggles and sufferings, trials and persecutions there 
have been, all borne with serene courage, to ensure for that ministry 
the stability characteristic of the works of God. 
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Beloved sons and daughters: 
These glories of Ireland’s religious history, beginning with the 
mission of Saint Patrick, stand forth in your memory with greater 
prominence today and render your joy more intense. 

The memory of the saint, however, arouses fervent and renewed 
holy resolutions: his tender and deep-rooted piety prompts you to 
live in the light of the Blessed Trinity, jealously safeguarding the 
gift of grace and of the interior life; his love for the Scriptures and 
the sacred sciences—which made him spend long periods in “‘divine 
readings’’, divinis lectionibus, as the Breviary tells us—exhorts you 
to a humble and ardent study of the “knowledge of holy things” (cf. 
Wisdom, 10:10); and especially it is an exhortation to you, students 
of ecclesiastical colleges in Rome, hope and comfort of the Church 
of tomorrow: Saint Patrick’s untiring apostolate spurs you to con- 
tinue in his generosity; to pass on intact the flaming torch you have 
received, to make yourself worthy of his teachings and of his sacrifices. 

The life of Saint Patrick has an illuminating and joyful lesson for 
everybody: for priests and seminarians, for religious, both men and 
women, for mothers and fathers of families. 

But there is one particular trait in the character of the saint 
which We would like to underline at the end of this address of Ours, 
a trait which is common to the generous faith of Ireland, and which 
is strongly emphasised by your presence here in Rome. We refer 
to his Roman spirit, that is, his unflinching fidelity to the Rock of 
Peter, which remained intact in his children throughout the long 
and troublesome course of their history. 

Rome had been the point of departure for Saint Patrick’s mission; 
his deepest yearnings were ever directed towards this blessed soil, 
which guards the relics of the apostles and martyrs; to Rome he 
had been brought by an angel of the Lord, and so one can under- 
stand the full significance of the admonition which he addressed 
to his children: “‘Ut Christiani ita et Romani sitis’—‘‘As you are 
Christians, be you also Romans”. To belong to the Church of 
Rome is the distinguishing mark for every true Christian. 

That invitation of his has been jealously kept by you as the 
testament of a very loving father. Rome has always been the focal 
point for the simple and granite-like faith of your people: Rome 
has been a place of continuous pilgrimages for bishops, priests and 
monks, for men in authority and for the ordinary faithful: Rome 
welcomed with hospitable arms the aspirants to the priesthood, in 
those colleges which are the pride of your Dioceses and of your 
Religious communities, two of which were founded by the intrepid 
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Franciscan Luke Wadding. Rome was again the guiding spirit of 
heroisms without number. 

Beloved sons and daughters: 

We beseech Almighty God, through the intercession of Saint 
Patrick—faithful witness of the Lord in the Catholic law, as Saint 
Secundinus calls him—always to keep your noble nation in that law, 
and to make it shine forth with all the Christian virtues and with 
every desirable gift of human prosperity and peace; We pray too 
that God may continue to fructify its soil so that it will produce 
ever-increasing ranks of apostles and missionaries, of convinced and 
generous-hearted faithful, who, in their love of God and their 
fidelity to the Church of Rome, will be an inspiring example to 
others, the leaven in the midst of the wheat, the good odour of 
Christ. 

Courage then, beloved sons and daughters! It gives Us very great 
pleasure to be in your presence. Tell that to your fellow-countrymen; 
tell them that the Pope is with them, that He loves them and esteems 
them with all His heart. And to render the joy of this day all the 
greater, We send Our Apostolic Blessing to you and to all your dear 
ones, to your fellow-countrymen in Ireland and the world over, to 
your works and activities, so that “the grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the charity of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
be with you all. Amen” (2 Cor. 13:13). 

Beannacht Dé oraibh go léir. 


CHRONICLE 
THEATRE 


THINK it was the critic John Mason Brown who observed that 

the American eagerness to keep young amounted almost to a 

genius for arrested development and that it possibly explained 
the predilection of theatregoers for plays and musicals devoted to 
young people. In our own country the theatre’s catering for the 
younger generation has been shabby indeed. As yet, there is no 
children’s theatre which might help to counteract the obsessive 
influence of cinema and television. On an older level, the interests 
of our young people got their first platform in the theatre with The 
Scatterin’ and the public response should have made some impact 
on our theatrical managements. However, it was left to the same 
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production company to make yet another attempt to get away from 
the threadbare realism of the Irish theatre, this time with a new 
musical by Fergus Linehan, Glory Be! It uses the background of an 
international festival of ‘‘music and the allied arts’’ to satirise some 
of the shenanigans that go on in this country in the name of “culture”. 
The main plot concerns a romance between two rather dim people, 
arty undergrad types, but the course of this thwarted romance is 
of minimal interest and some of the dialogue employed is of extreme 
banality. That the musical surmounts this central weakness is due 
mainly to the fetching score by Aideen Kinlen and Paddy Murray, 
and to the marginal embroideries (in the revue tradition), such as a 
wicked burlesque of the Ivor Novello schmaltz-song, the visit of a 
crocodile of gangling schoolgirls to an art exhibition, and some 
delightful numbers deftly put across by Milo O’Shea as a jarvey, 
“the salty type, put in for colour”. Glory Be! may lack the savage 
bite of The Scatterin’ but its youthful exuberance is badly needed in 
our theatre. 

The serious theatre was also represented this month. Ibsen’s 
last play, When We Dead Awaken, affords an interesting comment 
on the naturalistic technique. In When We Dead Awaken Ibsen 
ends as he began, a champion of individual happiness in a world 
that denied the individual his right to develop his personality to 
its full bent. Once more he makes his bitter protest against all 
the forces that deprive man of his happiness. ““When we dead 
awaken, what do we really see?’’ he asks, and the dusty answer 
comes: “We see that we have never lived!’’ The sculptor Rubeck 
cheated Irene when, instead of giving her his love, he selfishly used 
her only as a model for his art. But Rubeck came to realise that 
in cheating Irene of love he had also cheated himself. Having en- 
slaved himself to his art, he finally came to recognise that there is 
no substitute for a life enriched by true love and rich emotion, 
that all the talk about the artist’s vocation is hollow and mean- 
ingless. Dramaturgically the play is weak, the delineation is 
frequently tenuous, the meaning at times not at ali clear. 
The new translation by Michael Meyer, which was used in 
the production at the Gate, cleared away some of the under- 
growth and let in some light, but against that, for some specious 
reason, the producer decided to transfer the scene from a specifically 
Norwegian setting to the Himalayas! This led to further obscurity, 
especially in act three where the setting and the spoken lines were 
often at loggerheads. The international cast gave us a variety of 
acting styles. Anew McMaster played Rubeck in the traditional 
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romantic, William Marshall played Ulfhejm in a naturalistic 
cinematic, and Brazilian Madalena Nichol as Irene brought with 
her a full Lattery of neurotic twitches, eye-rollings and voice slinging 
of a kind we never get in these parts. Director Cyril Frankel refrained 
from injecting spurious movements into the script to give a semblance 
of action, but he must have thought he was positioning for Cinema- 
scope when he had the cast frequently speaking their lines stretched 
out lengthwise on the stage. As a director, he must take the blame 
for sabotaging the important last moments of the play. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


FILMS 


HE Apartment (Savoy) was praiseworthy. It had artistic 

faults but they arose honestly out of the cardinal difficulties 

of the chosen genre. The film was angry social criticism 
masquerading as comedy. It was a flank attack on inhumanity. 
This kind of dramatic vehicle (in which Shaw, for example, 
specialised) is very proper for a lay-sermon like The Apartment. 
The good lay-sermon owes its effectiveness to lightness of touch, to 
wit, to apparent lack of emotion, to freedom from sententiousness. 
These qualities in this film of Billy Wilder’s disguise but do not 
invalidate the sincere criticism. It is like a boxing match where a 
flurry of fancy out-fighting catches the eye but heavy body punches 
—almost unseen—have the real and lasting effect. The proper effect 
of this film is undoubtedly on the side of ‘Sanity and morality. 

A fretful status-seeker (Jack Lemmon in his best performance), 
an employee in a gigantic insurance company, lends his apartment 
to four or five of his immediate superiors. They use the flat for their 
current fornications or adulteries. The little man cannot call his 
home his own. He puts up with the inconvenience because his. own 
elevation to the status of ‘executive’ depends on his co-operation. 
The pressure on him is considerable and he is, he admits, “‘no 
moralist”’. He cannot see that any harm is being done. All the time, 
of course, he is—although he refuses to recognise the fact—a poorly 
rewarded brothel-keeper paid with promises. However, the promises 
are fulfilled when the biggest executive becomes a customer but, 
then, the little man’s friend, the nice girl (Shirley MacLaine), 
attempts suicide in the apartment. This opens the little man’s eyes, 
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Some have condemned this film as immoral because the subject 
is so unpleasant. They are right about the unpleasantness but wrong 
about the immorality. The unpleasant subject is so treated that the 
film (not merely in intention but in fact) is salutary. Neither can it be 
said with honesty that the critical attitude of the film masks a liking 
for the salacious. This film exposes vice. The deceptive glamour 
is removed. There can be no doubt that Wilder conveys explicit 
condemnation of a furtive, inhuman, degrading and immoral 
racket. 

The apartment set is skilfully repulsive, claustrophobic, sordid 
and musty. The four paunchy philanderers are non-entities without 
style, intelligence or dignity. Middle-aged lechery is shown for the 
pathetic and grotesque thing it is. The Christmas office-party— 
which looks like becoming an orgy—is made to appear uncomfort- 
able, infinitely vulgar and tiresome. The inhuman expanse of office, 
where the party takes place, is a powerful symbol and sample of 
the city jungle. Fred McMurray uses his considerable skill to be 
detestable as the top executive. Finally, Shirley MacLaine’s retchings 
—when the stomach pump is saving her life—suggests the proper 
reaction to the behaviour the film attacks. It might be argued that 
Jack Lemmon’s excellent little man is too good at heart to be an 
amateur pander. But, again, he represents many people who believe 
that sexual misbehaviour does no harm to anyone and eventually 
his insensitive nose detects the stench. 

It is good for adult audiences, even when they are unsophisticated, 
to see a film like this from time to time. The film (seen by us after 
careful censoring) is destructive of wishful wondering about the 
much-advertised delights of a liberated sex-life. The Apartment is 
one of the all too rare antidotes to the usual commercial message 
that promiscuity is not only tolerable but great fun. Wilder states 
the opposite with great deliberateness and complete clarity. Any 
misunderstanding about the message is the fault not of the film 
but of the unperceptive audience. 

Good people must be taught not to panic at a film like The 
Apartment. My exposition is intended to illustrate a possible method 
by which the pastoral and general educator might save unperceptive 
audiences from danger or shock by making them more perceptive. 
- The Savage Eye (Irish Film Society), with much greater power 
and brilliantly appalling forthrightness, states again the condem- 
nations of The Apartment. It is a very shocking and bloodchilling 
documentary—seen through the eyes of an unloved woman—of Los 
Angeles or elsewhere: the American Waste Land. People are waiting 
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at bargain counters, beauty parlours, public poker games, strip-tease 
and pervert theatres, bars and street corners—for life: a marvellous 
thing that never comes. Neo-pagan materialism (joyless, ugly, 
lonely and inhuman) condemns itself out of its own experience. 
The film utters a cri du coeur from an empty human heart and its 
despair (as Péguy and Bloy said) brings to the sinner a clarity of 
mind analogous to that of the saint. Only the Living God—and 
not the self-induced hysteria of the faith-healers—can save man 
from this horror. The film was like a meditation on Hell. 

The Astor is to be congratulated on letting us see the third of 
Wajda’s Polish war films: Ashes and Diamonds. The subject is the 
destruction of the young nationalist who, even when war is over, 
cannot abandon his trade of killer. The theme is the waste of war. 
This is Wajda’s clearest and most assured film. He has a style: he 
knows how to linger, how to define confused situations quickly, 
how to use light and how to frame a picture. His actors are very 
accomplished. 

George Bernard Shaw’s last play is flaccid. The film-version (The 
Millionairess at the Ambassador) is slack-muscled too. Peter Sellers, 
once again, proves himself a superb impersonator as the Indian 
Dr. Kabir. Once again he is someone else. Balmain’s dresses were 
a success. Noel Purcell and Vittorio De Sica did well. But the lush 
production was not helpful and the caste (even Alastair Sim) spoke 
Shaw self-consciously. It is hard to forgive the repeated use of Miss 
Sophia Loren, who has acting talent, as a sex-symbol. Wolf Man- 
kowitz’s script was sensational but not Shavian. 


JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


IHE BROADCASTING ACT of 1960 requires strict impartiality 
from the Television Authority. Section 18 reads: 


1. It shall be the duty of the Authority to secure that, when it 
broadcasts any information, news or features which relates 
to matters of public controversy or is the subject of current 
debate, the information, news or feature is presented objectively 
and impartially and without any expression of the Authority’s 
own views. 
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The legislator hastens to add a rider: 
2. Nothing in this section shall prevent the Authority from 
transmitting party political broadcasts. 


These are excellent principles with which few would wish to 
quarrel. But they may not always be easy to apply. Discussion or 
interview type programmes have become one of the staple in- 
gredients of English television and they owe their attraction precisely 
to the fact that they are controversial, that they deal with matters 
of current debate, and that the participants express their views with 
a notable lack of impartiality. It is to be hoped that the Irish 
Authority will not take the easy way out by banning all controversy 
from the small screen. Impartiality does not mean that unpopular 
opinions must remain permanently unaired. It means rather that 
all sections of informed opinion should be represented, as long as 
their defenders are prepared to express themselves reasonably and 
without being unduly offensive to those that disagree with them. 

These thoughts were prompted by a recent edition of Look Here, 
the Ulster Television discussion programme. Look Here is a good 
programme of its kind. The questions discussed are interesting and 
topical, the debates lively and hard-hitting, and care is taken by 
the producer to ensure fair representation of different shades of 
thought. The subject for this particular programme was censorship 
and one of the speakers took the opportunity to attack censorship 
in the Republic. One of the things he said (or claimed afterwards 
to have said) was this: ‘““The immovable medievalism of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, which has imposed this severe censorship, in 
the opinion of civilised and mature people makes a laughing stock 
of the Republic of Ireland. Nine out of ten intelligent-minded 
people in the Republic are ashamed of censorship”. The studio was 
immediately inundated with a flood of protests from offended 
viewers, official explanations were issued and an inquiry was 
promised. Feelings ran high on both sides. To some the speaker’s 
remarks constituted a bigoted and offensive attack on the entire 
moral teaching of the Catholic Church. To others the protests it 
aroused were a further example of immovable medievalism, another 
attempt to hinder the right of free comment and the progress of 
liberal opinion. There can be no doubt that the speaker’s language 
was immoderate and his statements exaggerated. But neither is there 
any doubt that misgivings about our censorship are shared in some 
degree by many intelligent people who are entitled to make their 
views known. 
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Ulster Television took the whole matter with commendable 
calmness. Its statement on the matter was a model of commonsense: 


Look Here is a programme in which the participants are given 
freedom of expression. Ulster Television does not necessarily 
associate itself with any point of view expressed on the pro- 
gramme. In all cases, however, Ulster Television tries to ensure 
a balanced discussion and speakers are asked beforehand to try 
to avoid any statement offensive to any living person or to any 
person’s beliefs. It can happen, however, that in the heat of 
discussion a remark may be made which causes offence and 
Ulster Television is sorry that this should have happened on 
last night’s programme. 
We can regret the offence and, if we think it desirable, protest 
against it; but we must beware of being led to regret the freedom 
of expression which makes such offence occasionally possible in 
spite of all precautions. 

By a curious coincidence, the same night and almost the same 
hour saw a discussion on the BBC which showed the alternative 
to free exchange of opinion. It was one of those extra programmes 
which the BBC often screen late at night without previous advertise- 
ment, to the confusion of the planned viewer and the joy of the 
unplanned. A group of prominent Russians had been in England 
engaging in more or less unofficial conferences on co-existence and 
means of thawing relations between East and West. Three of them 
were persuaded to take part in a televised discussion with some 
representatives of the British viewpoint on the fruits of these 
conferrings. The three were Mr. Surkov, described as a leading 
poet, Mr. Zhukov, an official in charge of cultural exchanges and 
Mr. Adzhubei, the editor of IzvesTIA and son-in-law of Mr. 
Khrushchev. The proceedings opened dully enough. The English 
speakers voiced some polite aspirations for world peace and friend- 
ship. Mr. Surkov replied at length with similar platitudes, which 
were not made any less laborious by having to be translated sentence 
by sentence as he spoke them. Then Mr. Zhukov began to talk 
about cultural exchanges and the number of English books and 
films available in Russia. Also, eight thousand English tourist 
visited Russia and the same number of Russians visited England 
last year. “A large number”, he said, “but also a small number. 
That is dialectic”. And he beamed chubbily to show that he could 
tnjoy a joke about Hegel as well as the next man. They began to 
seem almost human, these Russians. 
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Then one of the Englishmen began to question the Russians on 
their ideological censorship. The only English paper commonly 
available in Moscow was the DAILY WORKER. BBC transmissions 
were regularly jammed. In fact, he was now in a position to reveal 
that a BBC broadcast discussion of some days before in which Mr, 
Adzhubei himself featured had been jammed by Moscow. 

This naturally created something of a sensation and the chairman 
challenged Mr. Adzhubei to justify such actions. He proved equal 
to the occasion and showed himself almost as great a master in 
the art of coldwarmanship as his father-in-law. On the venerable 
principle “If you can’t get the ball, get the man”, he immediately 
launched into a violent attack on the chairman’s conduct of the 
debate. The Russians were not being given enough time to present 
their views. The English did not need an interpreter and so could say 
twice as much in the time allotted to them. He raced on and on in 
real or manufactured indignation, almost swamping the interpreter 
in the floods of his invective. 

Calm eventually returned. The English speakers again asked for 
a clarification of the Russian censorship methods. Mr. Zhukov now 
returned to the fray. He wanted to read a statement in English. 
which would answer all questions. The chairman ruled that written 
statements were out of order in what was supposed to be a discussion 
Mr. Zhukov then handsomely offered to let the interpreter read it. 
When this suggestion was also turned down he took the law into 
his own hands and read the speech anyhow in a thick and almost 
incomprehensible Russian accent through the protests from the 
chair. 

The chairman now announced, with evident relief, that the time 
was almost up and asked each side for a final comment on the 
success of the talks. One of the Englishmen confessed that as a 
meeting of minds they had been a complete failure. But Mr. Adzhubei 
was suddenly all charm again. His only regret was that the talks 
had to end. Another week and full understanding would have been 
reached. On that note ended this fascinating exercise in planned 
frustration, this cold war in miniature. 

It is said that a favourite Russian torture is to subject the victim 
to alternating jets of hot and cold water. As a torture it may be a 
success in reducing the victim to submission, but as an alternative 
to a free and informed exchange of ideas it has its draw-backs. 


DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 
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ONSIGNOR LAURENCE FORRISTAL, P.O. Box 6266, San 
Diego 6, California, writes: 


The recent appeal of Pope John for young Irish priests to work 
in Latin America is one of the finest compliments that has ever been 
paid to Catholic Ireland. Our Holy Father knows the condition of 
the Church in the world better than any other living man and his 
fatherly heart is torn with anguish for the weak members of the 
flock who are in danger of straying from the fold. In Latin America 
many have already strayed. In those nations traditionally Catholic 
there were around 700,000 Protestants in 1925; today there are at 
least 7,000,000. In almost every one of these nations Communism 
is a constant threat; the patient work of training young Latin 
Americans, first in Prague and more recently in both Prague and 
Moscow, has by now produced a small Communist army in every 
country from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan. These 
hard core Communists, with names like Santiago and Guadalupe, 
are zealous, dedicated and ready for anything. Not one of them is 
easy-going; not one of them has the mafana spirit. Those best 
qualified to judge say that international Communism is now pre- 
pared to make its move in any country of Latin America at any time. 
Where it will make its first move and when, only a small handful 
of men in the Kremlin know. If the usual pattern is followed it will 
use nationalist and reforming slogans as it did in Cuba: and doubtless 
it will find influential writers in THE NEW YORK TIMES to defend the 
initial moves and to declare that they can find no trace of Communist 
influence in the revolution, whether it be in Guatamala or Uruguay, 
Brazil or Peru. 

To help stem the tide of heresy and atheism in this huge territory, 
which is larger than all Europe including Russia, and which has a 
population of around 175 million, of whom at least 160 million are 
baptized Catholics, the Holy Father has appealed to Catholic 
Ireland, which has a population of little more than three million. 
Surely no higher compliment was ever paid to any country. It is 
history repeating itself on a higher plane; ‘“‘the van is the place of 
the Irish Brigade”. Latin America is the Church’s most critical 
front, on which the present army of priests, religious and apostolic 
lay workers is pitifully small for the territory and population 
involved. It is to reinforce this army that little Ireland is summoned 
by the Father of Christendom. Please God the response will be 
noble and generous. 
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In modern times when a country goes to war the whole nation 
is put on a war footing. It is the same with spiritual warfare. The 
whole world today is on a war footing, on a mission footing. Ireland 
perhaps is more aware of this than most countries because of the 
work of the Legion of Mary and its holiday apostolate. So the 
response to Pope John’s cry for help must come from all Ireland 
and not merely from the young priests who will volunteer for the 
Latin American missions. There must be co-operation and a 
willingness to sacrifice on the part of many groups. On the part of 
fathers and mothers whose sons volunteer for what may prove 
dangerous work in a far-distant land; Irish parents have been 
accustomed to such partings for more than a century and pride in 
the noble work their children are called upon to do will make 
bearable the heart-break of their departure. On the part of the Irish 
Bishops who will be called upon to release young priests whom they 
had hoped to use for important work in their dioceses; they can be 
sure that the sacrifice made in such a release will bring a thousandfold 
blessing on themselves and on their Irish flocks. On the part of the 
older Irish priests whose burden will be made heavier by the 
departure of their younger brethren; it is always so in wartime, when 
the grandfathers and the grandmothers come out of retirement to 
work in factories or to take positions in offices so that the younger 
people can be set free for frontline duty. (There were thousands of 
such in San Diego during World War II.) On the part of Irish 
Catholics in general, who will have fewer priests to serve them for 
years to come than they have been accustomed to; they will be glad 
to share their spiritual wealth with their poorer brethren in Latin 
America and will follow with pride the progress of the young 
missionaries whom they have helped to educate and prepare for the 
Holy Father’s Crusade. 


Last and most important of all there’s the sacrifice that will be 
made by the volunteers themselves. I hope I am not mistaken in 
the belief that this sacrifice will come easy to those who make it, 
that it will be made usually with a boyish laugh. “‘Let me do this 
little thing’. It is seldom that young priests of any nation are 
honoured by an invitation such as that recently given by Pope John 
to the young priests of Ireland. The acceptance of it will involve 
loneliness, hardship, hard work, discouragement and frustration. 
But generous-hearted youth laughs at things like these and counts 
victory easily won as scarcely worth winning. 


The Holy Father needs volunteers, many of them, and needs them 
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soon. Please God Ireland will provide them in good number and 
without delay. 


From a Correspondent: 


..- Pope John’s letter will do a lot of good for South America 
and it has given new life to missionary priests there.... South 
America is desperate for priests. In November I visited a town in 
the Argentine with 60,000 people and one fairly old Argentinian 
priest to care for them. 


The Second Stillorgan Conference, to be held at the Saint John 
of God Hospital, Dublin, on 2—6 October (Monday—Friday), 
will have the theme ‘“‘Mental Health and Pastoral Care’’. The 
lectures will be designed to correlate the moral and the psychological 
considerations relevant to pastoral decisions affecting critical areas 
of the human personality. Topics for treatment are: 


The development of conscience in childhood 
Formation of the adolescent 

Mental health and religious attitudes in adult life 
Pastoral counselling. 


Thursday 5 October will be devoted to lectures of interest to 
parish clergy and to religious superiors whose subjects are engaged 
in pastoral-missionary work. It is hoped to show how priests can 
be helped by the new insights gained by sociologists and social 
psychologists into the structure and dynamics of society and their 
effects on human behaviour. It is permissible to attend for this day 
only, 

There will be fewer lectures, more time for discussion, and more 
free time than at the first Conference. The panel of lecturers has 
been widened and now includes lay sociologists and lay case-workers. 
The full programme will be announced later in THE FURROW. 


* 
A Hospital Chaplain writes: 


While I appreciate the good intentions of the priest of alleged 
experience who pleaded in the February issue of THE FURROW for 
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more frequent sacraments for the sick in Irish hospitals, I feel that 
it would be unfair to many of us who are directly responsible for 
such institutions if his criticisms remained unanswered. I should 
like to know what he considers to be a large hospital, but at any 
rate I think that the one under my care would qualify even in his 
estimation. I must point out at the outset that in a general hospital 


(such as mine) in which there are a great many emergency calls of 


various kinds and in which the patient population is constantly 
changing, the chaplain has to have a certain amount of freedom in 
order to be able to cope with the unexpected, seeing that the un- 
expected is the rule rather than the exception. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone to claim that he is doing 
his job perfectly, but at least in regard to the administration of the 
sacraments I do not think that it would be possible to improve 
a great deal on the system in my own hospital. I am also prepared to 
believe that most city hospital chaplains of my acquaintance are 
doing their exhausting work as exhaustively as is consistent with 
the principles of sanity and sanctity. 

It would be tedious if I were to outline my own full weekly 
programme, but I can assure the priest of wide experience that if 
were to attempt to give daily Communion in both the public and 
private hospitals under my care, almost every patient would receive 
daily. Certainly all the women would do so. It is wonderful that 
this should be the case, but the result would be that it would take 
two and a half hours of rapid travelling every morning to realise 
our friend’s Utopian spiritual ambition. Any chaplain attached to 
a reasonably large general hospital will realise how impracticable 
this would be, even if it were physically possible to keep it up. If 
there were no other work to be done, no authorities, no hospital 
regulations, and no breakfast for the patients, I should be prepared 
to have a shot at it. However, in view of these bothersome com- 
plications, the best that can be managed is weekly Communion for 
the average patient and twice weekly for the large number of priests 
and nuns. It should be obvious that this entails a great many hours 
spent on routine Confessions every week. 

There is no point in elaborating on the other facets of a hospital 
chaplain’s work. All that I wish to do is to indicate to the priest- 
writer that wide experience does not entitle a man to legislate for 
every situation which bears a certain resemblance to some formet 
position of his own. 

This letter is intended to be a brief explanation of the kind of 
system prevailing in certain hospitals in regard to the administration 
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of the sacraments. It is not intended to be a counter-attack, for I 
realise that the priest whose letter I am answering was inspired by 
the loftiest of motives in writing as he did. I am in agreement with 
his opinion that Holy Communion should be made available to the 
sick as often as possible, although in a hospital where the ideal of 
daily Communion for all would be practicable | am prepared to 
believe that circumstances might convince the chaplain of the 
advisability of a certain restriction. 


* 


Father C. J. Curtin, C.M., Saint Paul’s College, Sybil Hill, Raheny, 
Dublin, writes: 


In the modern world, educated Catholics are wanted as leaders 
and counsellors. Since it is mostly from the secondary schools 
that these will be recruited, I think that no more suitable step could 
be taken by headmasters and headmistresses than that they seriously 
consider the formation of Patrician Groups in the advanced student 
classes. 

In the hope that my experiences in running a Group (very largely 
on a “trial and error” basis) may be of assistance to those con- 
templating such a move or an encouragement to others to persevere 
in their efforts, I would like to offer a few suggestions. 

First, let us dispose of any suggestion from authorities that the 
school curriculum is already overloaded. They say: “‘We have not 
time for the Patricians, with the other activities”. But the Patricians 
meet only once a month. Others may say: “‘We already have a 
Debating Society and don’t need the Patricians’’. If we are to put 
first things first, the Patricians should come before any purely 
secular activity. Of course a Patrician Group and a Debating Society 
are not mutually exclusive; in fact, they help one another and each 
has its proper place in education. 

Careful preparation for each meeting is the key to success. One 
must select, with the advice of other members of the Legion of Mary, 
a subject likely to appeal to young people. I have found that 
teligious-social subjects, particularly topical ones, e.g. Patriotism, 
Emigration, Company-keeping, Juvenile Delinquency, Dancing, 
Film Censorship, etc., are best, but purely religious subjects should 
by no means be excluded. It is wise to stick strictly to the rules with 
tegard to the allotment of time, speakers, etc. These rules were 

carefully drawn up after mature consideration and after long trial. 
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The Spiritual Director should not speak until his turn comes to 
give the address. There is the inevitable temptation during the 
discussion to say: “Oh, these youngsters are making a terrible mess 
of the subject, I’d better say something and put them on the right 
lines’. If you do intervene, you will find it developing into a mono- 
logue, and the pupils, for whom the society was primarily intended, 
will be discouraged from speaking. 

A good paper is the prelude to a good meeting. If the paper is 
dull, the discussion, which follows, will usually be dull. A succession 
of dull meetings could kill a group. It is necessary, then, to select 
a pupil talented enough to write a reasonably good paper. The 
director will probably have to supply him with books, articles, etc. 
from which to draw material and give him some idea of the lines 
he should go on. 

We are here at the very hub of the whole problem. I cannot 
sufficiently stress the need of a reference library of some kind. It 
is the fountain-head of a discussion group. The reason why some 
discussion groups fail is because those taking part have not sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, nor the means to obtain that knowledge, 
namely, a good reference library. 

A few books which strike me as useful off-hand are The Teaching 
of the Catholic Church, This is Christianity and other C.T.S. pamphlets 
by Dr. Moran. The Catholic Encyclopaedia, Theology and Sanity, by 
Frank Sheed. You will find useful articles in magazines such as 
CHRISTUS REX, THE FURROW, THE TABLET, HIBERNIA, THE IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 

It is not enough to get the pupil to write the paper. If you have 
time, it is very useful to get him to deliver it in your presence. With 
regard to delivery, I have found it necessary to tell young speakers 
again and again: ““Twice as slow, and twice as loud”. With regard 
to composition, the spoken word has to be more emphatic, more 
repetitive, more clearly signposted and labelled than an article 
intended to be read privately in an armchair. 

The Tea Interval gives a friendly social atmosphere to the meeting. 
Furthermore, it gives the audience an opportunity of airing their 
views to one another. Lemonade or sweets might be substituted 
where facilities for making tea are not available. 

Great patience and tolerance towards the young speakers are 
necessary. The director must not pounce immediately on views 
which amount to heresy or proxima haeresi. He can touch on them 
adroitly and gently by saying: “It would be more accurate to say, 
etc.” Remeiaber the pupils are only beginning. Bionn gach tosni 
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lag”. They need encouragement. In public-speaking—as in every 
other art—mol an dige agus tiocfaidh sé. 

I have noticed that after the paper has been read and the chairman 
declares the subject open to discussion, there is often an awkward 
pause, especiaily in the early stage meetings. It is a good idea to 
make the pause an official part of the proceedings by saying: ‘““We 
will now pause to co!lect our thoughts and so that you can discuss 
the paper among yourselves for afew moments”. After the few min- 
utes you will usually find that someone is now ready to talk. It 
is useful too in the early stages to appoint a few good 
speakers to set the ball rolling or even someone to act as 
devil’s advocate to stimulate the argument. 

A certain amount of advertising is necessary. If you just put up 
a dull notice stating that there will be a meeting of the Patricians 
tonight at 8 o’clock with a “‘take it or leave it” attitude, many will 
leave it. An attractive poster is a help. Usually some boy or girl 
in the school has a flair for art and can produce an attractive poster. 

It is a good idea when starting the Patricians to tell the senior 
classes what the Patricians are. Some may have the idea that it is 
just another Christian Doctrine class, others that it is a learned 
society not meant for all. Some, too, think that those who attend 
must make a speech and they dread speaking in public. It must be 
explained that it is just a friendly discussion: that there is no 
obligation to speak. 

The importance of having a good chairman cannot be over- 
stressed. One of the Sixth Years, or a past pupil, or a member of the 
Senior Praesidium in the parish who has experience at this job, 
may be the best choice. 

It is helpful to vary the chairman and occasionally to vary the 
procedure, e.g. to have a religious Information Forum or Brains 
Trust, to have a different priest to give his views and occasionally 
to get some speaker from outside the school to read a paper. It is 
a mistake, however, to get a speaker from outside in the early stages 
of formation, because the pupils are inclined to be over-awed in 
the presence of strangers. 

What is the best night to hold the meeting? Conditions vary so 
much in different schools but I suppose the half-day, Wednesday 
or Saturday, is preferable. It is difficult to fit the meeting in on a 
full day’s class with home work and games. Some directors, especially 
in day schools, find fault with the weekend, as they maintain the 
pupils tend to get away from school as much as possible on Saturday 
night and Sunday. Some teachers have asked me: “For various 
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reasons, we have not the Legion in our school; could we have a 
discussion group like the Patricians?” Certainly, but the Legion 
organisation and the training in self-sacrifice entailed in running 
the Patricians which the Legion instils, is a great advantage not 
easily found where no branch of the Legion exists. 


From Canon Drinkwater’s forthcoming book, A Fourth Book of 
Catechism Stories, we quote via THE SOWER a Story with a flavour 
to match the liturgical season. It is entitled Dux Vitae Mortuus: 


In a Manchester shop-window a large picture of the Crucifixion 
was on show. An old man stood looking at it, and a small boy who 
was passing also stopped to look. The old man thought he would 
test the boy’s knowledge. 

“That’s an interesting picture, isn’t it?” he said. “But what’s it 
all about, can you tell me?” 

“Don’t yer know? Well... that’s Jesus. And that’s ’is mother 
crying, and Mary Magdalen kneelin’ down, and that one’s Saint 
John. Those others are soldiers. They killed ’im, see?’’ 

“Yes, I see. Thank you very much”, said the man and continued 
on his way. Before he got very far he heard footsteps running after 
him. The little boy arrived alongside, breathless but urgent. 

“IT didn’t tell you the biggest thing. He rose again from the dead”. 


Fr. Donal Flanagan, Maynooth, writes to say that a Mariological 
Conference under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam, will be held at Knock, Co. Mayo, on April 29 - 30. The 
papers will be entitled: A Celtic Mariology and The Silence of Knock. 
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The Pastoral Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Philip Caraman, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. Price 42/-. 
Occasional Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Philip Caraman, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. Price 42/-. 

WHEN it is suggested that these posthumous volumes of Monsignor 
Knox’s sermons should be addedtoan Irish priest’s library, it is not from 
the notion that they could be a direct aid to his preaching or that Mon- 
signor Knox’s approach to any text or topic would be suited to an Irish 
priest’s mind or pulpit-craft. The Irish priest who will read a half-dozen 
of these sermons—he can do it in an hour or two—will feel the charm of 
Knox’s style, but will realise that he can never produce even a mediocre 
imitation of it, and that, even if he could, his congregation would not give 
him a grateful hearing. And yet, I would press the not inconsiderable 
investment in these two volumes even on those who can barely afford it. 
For Irish readers of THE FURROW, the fairest way to review Monsignor 
Knox’s sermons is to show why I think a favourable verdict should be 
given although much of the evidence is contra. 

The contrary evidence is not based on what Father Caraman tells us 
in the introduction: that all Knox’s sermons were delivered from a 
carefully-scored typescript. For none of his sermons is a mere pretty 
essay: he always wrote for the ear not for the eye, even when the sermon 
was not to be delivered at all, but was offered as a seasonable contribution 
to a Catholic magazine. And besides, our Irish public, as well as Knox’s, 
has come, through the radio, to appreciate a well-read script at least as 
highly as an eloquent impromptu or a memorised script. No; the reason 
why Irish priests might decide that Knox’s sermons are not for them is 
the sound one: that they believe that the Knoxian idiom can never be 
theirs. 

They will find it here, a thousand pages of it; and I can well believe that, 
if the mere literary charm of it were known, it might lead, per accidens, 
to an outbreak of sermon-reading such as this country has not known 
since the earlier of Bishop Gallagher’s twenty-three editions. And yet, 
every Irish reader will see that it is an idiom which is, for an Irishman, 
inimitable. How could it be otherwise? One of the counsels on preaching 
which Newman copied into his letter to the students of Maynooth, 
insisted on the “great literary virtue” of humility; but what Newman’s 
own humility had to chasten was his reading. Knox’s humility was brought 
to bear on his ta/k. His sermons are Knox talking: talking, in one of the 
Pastoral Sermons, to a chapelful of lads in the idiom he used as a boy to 
boys in Eton; talking to a university audience in the way he had talked, as 
an Oxford undergraduate and don, to those peers of his whom Evelyn 
Waugh tells us about, and whose urbanity and high spirits and seriousness 
he overtopped; talking to priests—but more serious now—just as, when 
a master in Saint Edmund’s, he talked in the commonroom to his new 
colleagues and delighted them with his ready mastery of “presbytery 
humour”—in each of these two hundred sermons, one can hear the same 
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level, languid voice uttering the same urbanities and the same unrhetorical 
sincerities. But any Irish reader will see at once that people with our 
background and make-up can reproduce Knox only at the risk of woeful 
parody. 

It is clear also how, humanly speaking, a typical Irish congregation 
would have responded to one of these sermons, even if Knox himself 
were the preacher. I am not aware that anyone has told us how the 
parochial congregations in Great Britain did actually respond to Knox’s 
preaching; but I should guess that it would depend very much on the 
relative proportions of his native and non-native hearers. Because, what 
mainly strikes an Irish reader of these volumes is the psychological 
width of the Irish Sea! ““We have no sermons addressed to the passions”, 
said Sam Johnson; and, two hundred years later, Father Caraman can 
find, in the sermons of Knox, only one slight surge of cmotion. In Ireland, 
also, two hundred years have not radically altered pulpit appeal and 
response. The sermons that Irish priests were composing two hundred 
years ago differ in much from ours: in style, for one thing; but that has 
come about comparatively recently: I don’t think that Father Michael 
Phelan’s Keepsake of fifty years ago would be recommended in all its 
parts to a sacred-eloquence class of 1961. But the greatest difference has 
been in content—a difference largely due, perhaps, to the introduction of 
the bishop’s annual instruction syllabus. I cannot recall having ever read 
an old sermon in Irish that dealt with a dogmatic subject: one can be 
rhetorical about the commandments or about Calvary. But in all this 
change, the constant is that, now as then, the preacher who avoided 
emotional appeal would be described as “‘/eamh’’ or “dry’’. 

I fear I have made heavy weather of elaborating the reasons why an 
Irish priest may decide a priori that these volumes are not for him. But 
he would correct his prejudgment, I believe, if he could carefully read a 
sermon or two. For Monsignor Knox can teach us much—how pleasantly, 
too!—that fits our Irish case. For instance, he shows us how, while we 
transpose his idiom to our own, in Irish or English, we can elevate it to 
the dignity of what we preach about while retaining much of its native 
tang. For these “talked” sermons are not, in fact, in the exact key of 
fireside or commonroom conversation. There is no affectation in being 
careful and discriminating. The wood is no less native for being well 
planed and mortised. A priest in the Gaeltacht told me recently how much 
the pulpit constrains him to tame his native speech, and from my knowledge 
of him he cannot be “preachy”. Our pulpit English, surely, needs taming 
far more. 

The second lesson that Monsignor Knox can teach us, I think, is a 
difficult corollary of the first: he would have us not only to “talk”, but to 
talk, as they say, “contemporary”. He showed once how the same thing 
would have been expressed by Englishmen who lived at successive intervals 
of twenty—or fifty—years apart: so sensitive was he to the time-signature 
of a piece of English. The reader of the Occasional Sermons will be struck 
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} now and again by a word or phrase which he can date, say, “1950”, or 
—if he is old enough—‘‘1921”; and check his surmise by the footnote. 
Father Caraman tells us how the typescripts were filed, and some of them 
used again and again; but how, whenever they left the drawer, they were 
dusted and polished and made ready for a new day and a new occasion. 
A lesson that some of us need, I fancy. But all of us can see how necessary 
it is for the priest to “keep in touch”. How “contemporary” Our Lord 
was!—the tower of Siloe; the latest brutality of Herod. 

A third lesson Knox teaches is needed too: he never underestimates 
his congregation; perhaps we sometimes do ours. Over-estimation is a 
fatal fault, of course; and some readers of these volumes may judge that 
Monsignor Knox committed it often. Incidentally, if he did, how are we 
to account for his unending travels and for his repeated returns to many 
pulpits? I believe, rather, that Monsignor Knox had a just appreciation 
of the receptivity to high truth that Baptism gives. In almost every sermon 
of his, it is true, there is a flash that must seem too blinding for many 
eyes. Whether that was his deliberate technique, I cannot say. But that also 
is part of this lesson. So many of us depress our discourse to the lowest 
intellectual denominator of our hearers; whereas we should remember, as 
Monsignor Knox apparently did, that few of our audiences are entirely 
homogeneous, and that there is probably one soul among them whose 
vision is adequate to the flash. 

But how did Monsignor Knox generate those spiritual flashes of his? 
I think we all know how: and that is his most salutary lesson. 
DONNCHADH 6 FLOINN 


Maynooth 


Irish Catholic Directory, 1961. Dublin: James Duffy and Co. Ltd. Price 

18/- net. 
In this year’s Directory there is a useful addition to the usual store of 
information the book provides. It is a full index of convents in Ireland. 
Besides strictly ecclesiastical information the Directory continues to 
publish several items not readily available elsewhere, e.g., statistics on 
education, names of members of the Oireachtas, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Colleges of the National University of Ireland. 

Statistics on pages 647-8 are of particular interest. In 1960 the record 
number of 447 Irish priests was ordained: of these, 194 secular priests for 
service outside Ireland; of the 94 ordained for Irish dioceses, 20 are now 
serving temporarily abroad; in addition a considerable proportion of the 
159 religious ordained in 1960 have already left for foreign missions. The 
number of priests resident in Ireland seems to have increased by 100. It is 
tegrettable that the diocesan returns on population statistics are still so 
much out of date and that many dioceses do not give such workaday 
information as the telephone numbers of presbyteries. The Diary of 
Events continues to give good coverage to church events in Ireland and 
gives some idea also of developments in our missionary territories abroad. 
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It is a pity that the format, lay-out and printing of the Directory continue 
to be so tasteless and old-fashioned. 
RONAN DRURY 


Maynooth 


Catholic Education. A Handbook. The Catholic Education Council for 
England and Wales. Price 15/-. 

Tuts handbook is in two sections. The first treats briefly of some of the 
problems of English Catholic education at the present time. A very useful 
and clear account by Father Kevin Cronin describes the problem facing 
Catholics in providing teacher training accommodation in order to meet 
changing demands. More teachers are required and they must get a third 
year of training. The need is being met by careful planning and co- 
operation on a national level. His account of how this is being done is 
most interesting. The problem is restated in a short note by the secretary 
of the C.E.C. 

A very brief account of the growth of the Catholic child population 
in England and Wales is provided. A scientifically based abstract like 
this is most useful and will be of great interest to Irish social workers as 
well as English educators. 

There is a very interesting description of the position of Catholic 
education in the United States. It gives a clear, informative picture, 
though it does seem out of place in a volume devoted to English conditions. 

The second and greater part of the book is made up of very compre- 
hensive lists of English Catholic educational personnel, organisations and 
schools, and a section of statistical tables giving the numbers of Catholic 
schools of all sorts, and the numbers of teachers and pupils in them. 

The Catholic Education Council is to be congratulated on this com- 
pilation; it certainly helps the cause of Catholic education. 

PETER BIRCH 


Maynooth 


Ar Théir mo Shealbha. Tarlach O Huid. Baile Atha Cliath: Foilseachain 
Naisiinta Teor. 15/-. 
Saoirse Gan S6. Sean de Fréine. Baile Atha Cliath: Foilseachain Naisiinta 
Teor. 13/-. 
TA Ar Théir mo Shealbha ar cheann de na leabhra is suimitla dar léigheas 
le fada in aon teangain agus ni lide a shuim a fhios a bheith agam go 
bhfuil daoine eile d4 Iéigheamh d’fhonn é chdineadh agus a shoiscéal 
a chur ar neambri. B’fhéidir go n-abrochadh an t-idar nach bhfuil aon 
tsoiscéal ina leabhar, ach ta. Innsfonn sé é tri na h-athraithe bundsacha 
go raibh gaol gairid eatorra do thainic ar a aigne ar a dhearcadh 
do bharr machnaimh. Is mar sin do thdinic sé ar Eirinn féin agus at 
"a teanga Ghaeilge, in ainneoin an tsaoil Shasanaigh a bhi ag bri isteach 
air 6 gach taobh; agus is mar sin freisin do thainic sé ar an gcreideamh 
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Caitliceach. Do thug a ghra d’Eirinn agus a cheangal le hEireannaigh i 
London isteach san I.R.A. nua é, agus amach as, ar ball. Do thug sé air 
é féin a thuirt suas idir chorp agus anam d’obair slanaithe na Gaeilge. 

Is 6 an cur sfos a dhéanas sé ar na gluaiseachtai d’fhorsa fisicivil, na 
Leinte Uaithne agus an I.R.A., an chuid is luachmhaire da bheathaisnéis. 
Bhi O hUid ar an taobh istigh den I.R.A. le linn an Dara Cogadh 
Domhanda; bhi aithne mhaith aige ar na priomh-oifigigh agus ba é 
deisigh dhéibh an War News agus do rinne craoladh dhoibh 6n staisiin 
randa i mBéal Feirsde. Leabhar foénta é seo ma fhagaimid an clidach 
paipéir as an aireamh. 

Is éard ata i Saoirse Gan Sé aiste cuiosach scolaireata ar staid na hEireann 
agus ar na fathanna go bhfuil si da claoi mar ata. Fearacht an chuid eile 
againn, is duairc le Sean de Fréine an eisimirce iomarcach, agus an laige 
ata le tuirt faoi deara ar gach aon taobh da deasgaibh agus dar leis, is é 
meath na Gaeilge féin le roinnt chéata bhlian, agus go hairithe 6 aimsear 
an Ghorta anall, is m6 is bun leis. Tarraingeann sé ar go leor Udar le dul 
i dtaca lena chuid argdéinti agus scriobhann sé go cumasach. Ach ar 
bhealach éicint, i ndiaidh an iomlain, is deacair a bheith sasta go bhfuil 
an ceart ar fad aige. Gan aon amhras, an tir nar chaill a teanga agus a 
traidisiin is fearr até si i ndon seasamh in aghaidh cruadhbhearta an 
tsaoil. Ach céard faoi Shasana féin? Té na buntaisti sin aici agus saibhreas 
mianach lena gcois, agus nil ach an oiche cheana gur chualas an Brains 
Trust ag caint ar an mhéid céimithe a bhi ag imtheacht as an tir go Meirice. 
Bhiodar ag imeacht i ndiaidh an airgid. Agus feictear domsa go mbeadh 
muintir na hEireann ag imeacht inniu go direach mar ataid da mbeidis 
go Iéir Iéir ina nGaeilgeoiri agus a naigni ché Gaelach agus a d’fhéadfadh 
a bheith. Ach nil ansin ar nd6, ach tuairim phearsanta. Léigi féin an 
leabhar. 

LEON 6 BROIN 


Baile Atha Cliath 


The Resurrection. F. X. Durwell, C.SS.R. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. 
With an introduction by Charles Davis, S.T.L. London: Sheed and 
Ward. 1960. Pp. 371. Price 30/-. 

Tus is a translation of the Second Edition of Father Durwell’s famous 

work La Résurrection de Jésus Mystére de Salut (Editions Xavier Mappus, 

Paris, 1954). 

Briefly, Father Durwell’s thesis is that the Resurrection must not be 
seen as extrinsic to the Redemption but as an integral, essential, con- 
stitutive part of it. Saint Paul tells us that Christ “was delivered up for 
our sins and rose again for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). The second 
part of this statement has been rather a puzzle to theologians, and some 
have tried to weaken its significance or provide tortuous explanations of 
it. Our author underlines this text and the other texts that are in the same 
sense. He sees the Redemption very simply as man’s return to God, a 
return involving a tremendous “‘breakthrough”’, the breaking asunder of 
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the bonds of sin and death. Christ took on Himself the fullness of the 
human condition, suffered it to the depths, and’ by the power of the living 
God, rose up from those depths, from out of the prison of death, into 
the world of the Resurrection of the Body. “Christ died for all . . . died 
for them and rose again”’ (2 Cor. 5:5). 

Father Durwell distinguishes two aspects or phases in the Incarnation: 
the servile phase and the glorious phase. Christ “humbled Himself”, not 
by becoming man, but by entering fully into the condition of fallen man; 
by the Resurrection He emerges from this condition into that of glory, of 
true, glorified manhood. “The arc described by Our Lord in moving from 
the right to divine glory, which was His, down to the annihilation of death, 
having come to its lowest point, sweeps up again and demands glory from 
the Father in proportion to the humiliation which was accepted” (p. 54), 
Behind this conception is a very metaphysical (and satisfying) idea of 
merit as “simply man’s movement towards the possession of God”. 

This thesis is, of course, rich in its consequence and applications, and 
the greater part of the present work is concerned with the bearing of the 
Resurrection mystery on the other Christian mysteries, especially grace, 
the Church, and the Parousia. 

Father Durwell places his work in the category of biblical theology, 
that is to say a theology that receives no positive elements from Tradition 
or the Magisterium. This kind of theology does not, as a rule, claim to go 
beyond what the sacred writer thought; in the present instance, however, 
the author sets out “‘to effect a synthesis which the writers of the Bible 
did not express and may not have fully realised”. He adds that this does 
not mean that the synthesis exists ‘only in our minds”. “It exists in the 
Christian mystery”(xxv). In other words the author does use Tradition. 
But he does not investigate this source of doctrine directly, and it is 
possible that this investigation might bring forward some elements that 
would somewhat change the shape of the synthesis. One wonders, for 
instance, how comfortably the Decree of the Council of Trent concerning 
Justification fits into the present synthesis. 

This approach to the Redemption has, of course, been already ex 
pounded, at least partially, by authors such as Prat, De La Taille and 
Mersch, and it would seem to be, in its essentials, the approach of Saint 
Thomas, as Father Davis points out in his introductory summary of 
Father Durwell’s position (p. xiv). But, if Father Durwell does, to some 
extent, fall into the modern fashion of appearing original, he has, never- 
theless, made a real contribution to the theology of the Redemption. 
Especially he has shown the profound meaning of certain texts in the New 

Testament that hitherto seemed oddly phrased or completely inexplicable. 
Indeed he has given us a brilliant and wonderfully illuminating book. 

The translation is excellent. Those who have not time to read the whole 
book will get the essentials by reading Chapter 2 and Father Davis's 
summary. 

Gayfield, Dublin NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
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Jesus Our Model. Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated from the French by 
Una Morrissy. Cork: The Mercier Press Ltd. Pp. 143. Price 15/-. 
THOUGH this book will hardly go down in history as an original spiritual 
classic, nevertheless it will serve as a very good reminder of the One we 

should imitate in order to reach our goal. 

The author develops his method of self-sanctification throughout the 
book and ends by directing his method with four great laws, viz.: (i) 
Prayer (ii) Contemplation (iii) Activity (iv) Control. He explains the 
application of those laws to our spiritual life in detail. The end in view is, 
of course, the imitation of Christ. There can be no real imitation of 
Christ, unless it is based on the love of God and of our neighbour. Perhaps 
it is human to err in charity, but the uncharitable act of today must never 
be repeated tomorrow. Between today and tomorrow must come the 
examination of conscience. This is a fueling station for us, where we stop 
to review the journey which has passed and prepare for the journey ahead. 
The examination of conscience plays a vital part in Father Colin’s method. 

There are many themes in this book—perhaps there is a slight danger 
of spiritual cramming in the variety of topics treated. However, it is 
written with clearness and simplicity, and can serve as a useful source of 
meditation. Its central message is that we are to practise in and with Our 
Lord the virtues He practised while on earth—humility, obedience, the 
spirit of sacrifice, patience, fortitude, charity. “Everyone shall be perfect, 
if he is as his Master is” (Luke 6:40). 


Glenstal Abbey 


The Old Testament and Our Times. Margaret T. Monro. London: 
Longmans. 1960. Pp. x +105. Price 15/-. 

Tue Old Testament is the history of the Chosen People of God. Their 
experiences, gropings, sufferings, dreams make up the material of this 
history. It is clear, too, that Israel was a people moved by a religious 
impulse continually urging it forward. The Old Dispensation is a novitiate, 
whose atmosphere is in some ways a strange one, but in others not too 
unlike that of twentieth-century life. We, too, labour, grope, suffer, dream, 
and it is Miss Monro’s aim in this present book to set forth how the Old 
Testament can help us in our problems by showing us more of God and 
His relations with men, and by providing evidence that God has before 
now steered the world through curiously similar crises. 

The author starts with the Wisdom Movement in Israel. This she 
describes as the concentrated effort to apply man’s intellectual faculties 
to the problems of life—biblical wisdom being the practical philosophy 
of the Old Testament. She shows how the Movement benefited among 
others the young, both boys and girls. She next treats of the Prophetical 
Movement, and observes how the Prophets of God protested against 
the social, economic and religious abuses of their times. One chapter in 
this section she entitles “‘Ezechiel and the Angry Young Men”. She 
follows with some observations on the revolution wrought in Israel by 
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the discovery of iron ore. The final two chapters are more general. The 
one is principally concerned with the Creation stories, and the author 
makes the point that there is only one Biblical doctrine of Creation, 
although there are different frameworks in which the doctrine is presented. 
The other chapter deals with the Hebrew ideas with regard to the life 
hereafter. The author feels that here again the Old Testament approach 
clarifies much that is exercising people today. 

Miss Monro has written two other popular books about Sacred 
Scripture—Enjoying the New Testament (1945) and Thinking about Genesis 
(1953)—books which bear testimony to her wide reading and keen 
intellect and which have played their part in making the Bible better 
known and appreciated. This present work, which is characterised 
throughout by clarity and originality of presentation, should act as a 
further incentive to many to study the Bible afresh. 

I cannot say, however, that all Miss Monro’s observations leave no 
room for disagreement. Thus, when dealing with the teaching of the 
Resurrection of the body (p. 94) she notes that the doctrine is found in 
the books of Daniel, 2 Machabees and Wisdom. I do not think that the 
doctrine is taught in Wisdom. The truth of rewards and punishments after 
death was possessed by the writers of the book of Wisdom, but not the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body. Again, I would query the 
statement on page 95 that the Jews “were astonishingly free from any 
kind of vengefulness”. To mention only Ps. 108, recited at Noon on 
Saturday, we find there a series of strong curses uttered against a certain 
individual: ‘‘May his days be few; may another take his office. May his 
children be fatherless and his wife a widow’. These, however, are minor 
points which do not seriously detract from the general excellence of the 
work. 

MICHAEL LEAHY 


Maynooth 


Saint Vincent de Paul. Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet. Translated 
by Emma Craufurd. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 240. Price 35/-. 
The Holiness of Vincent de Paul. Jacques Delarue. Translated by Suzanne 
Chapman. London: Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 132. Price 12/6. 
THE two books under review commemorate the tercentenary of Saint 
Vincent’s death and pay tribute, the one to his life, the other to his 
spiritual teaching. The life of Monsieur Vincent was a wonderful expression 
of priestly love, love for the poor, for galley slaves, for the sick, for all the 
waifs and outcasts of society. So loving and lovable a saint has an enduring 
attraction, and Leonard von Matt’s 190 magnificent photographs of 
portraits and relics of the saint, of landscapes and buildings that have 
changed little since Saint Vincent knew them and of contemporary 
engravings and etchings recreate in vivid fashion his life and times. The 
photographs more than present a faithful historical record; in the texture 
of the saint’s cilice or alb, the selective detail, form and line of a river- 
scape, or the chiaroscuro of a human form or building, they show 4 
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technical mastery and in the cast of a peasant face or the pictures of the 
Sisters of Charity at work an evocative power that mark a great artist. 

Father Cognet’s commentary on the photographs is a skilful work of 
compression, with a real claim to scholarship. The slow but definite 
growth of Monsieur Vincent’s self-mastery and priestly zeal, the many- 
sidedness of a Richelieu, the statesman guided by raison d’Etat with yet 
a strong interest in reform, the characteristics of the great reformers, a 
Saint Francis de Sales or a Bérulle, the social milieu are all deftly sketched. 
Only to Henry IV has Father Cognet done less than justice; that king’s 
statesmanship was based on deeper political considerations and his 
conversion to Catholicism (notwithstanding his grave moral lapses) was 
more real than are here suggested. Of Saint Vincent himself, charity was 
the well-spring of his action, and it flowed over in humility and zeal. His 
work was born “‘of the circumstances and environment in which he lived”. 
In the ascetical tradition of the French reform, he and his circle form an 
interesting contrast with the more mystical Spanish school of spirituality. 

It is with the Vincentian spirituality that Father Delarue, director of the 

Seminary for Late Vocations at Morsang-sur-Orge, is chiefly concerned. 
The first part of Father Delarue’s book is taken up with an account of 
the saint’s life, in which the author sees the leading motive as guidance 
by God. “To let God’s providence act’’, that became Vincent’s rule of 
life, and in that providence he saw an extraordinary goodness. He wrote 
no book, and it is extraordinary to find, as Father Delarue says, that there 
is no systematic exposition of his teaching. To remedy this defect in some 
measure, Father Delarue, drawing chiefly on Coste’s edition of the letters 
and conferences, sets out in the second part of his book to provide a brief 
synthesis of Saint Vincent’s spiritual teaching. There are in this part ten 
short chapters on our instrumentality in God’s hands, on the primacy 
of charity, on living the Gospel, prayer and other subjects. Saint. Vincent’s 
spirituality is clear and direct; he has a wonderful gentleness and tact 
in dealing with souls, and a reasonableness too, but one will seek in vain 

for any concessions to human comfort in the service of God. The ascetical 
den'ands are high. Saint Vincent’s way is to fire his disciples’ souls with 
the love of God, and then make great demands of them. It was such 
traisforming love that over the years made a saint of Vincent de Paul.. 

The Superior General of the Vincentians writes an Introduction to the 
bock by von Matt and Cognet. Both translations read very smoothly; 

that by Suzanne Chapman is indeed excellent. 
JOHN SILKE 

Letterkenny 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Saint Dominic Savio (Paul Mongour, S.D.B. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 7/6) is a translation by Fergus Murphy of Dominique, which 
in the original French edition reached nearly sixty thousand copies. 
Though written for children, it is an excellent biography which gives quite 
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a number of facts and anecdotes which were new to at least one reader, 
The dust cover of this book is hardly the place for the comments on 
“‘teddy-boys” which appear on the inside flap. The pity is that its price 
should keep this biography from getting into the hands of these hardened 
youngsters. 

Saints for Scouts (Robert F. Flahive. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.75). Scout 
chaplains will find very useful in their efforts to relate the basic ideals 
of Scouting to daily living. The author presents briefly the lives of fourteen 
male saints who exemplify the manly virtues expected in Catholic scouts, 
Among the saints presented are: Saints Peter and Paul, Ignatius Loyola, 
John Bosco, Vincent de Paul, Thomas More, Francis de Sales. 

From the C.T.S. of Ireland (Abbey Street, Dublin) have come two 
timely pamphlets. Father Donal O’Connor’s Holy Week Prayerbook 
now appears in its sixth edition. It seems just the thing for people, the 
bulk of our congregations surely, who find the full book too difficult to 
follow (24 pages, price 3d.). Father Michael Hurley, S.J., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology in Milltown Park, Dublin, gives an admirable 
introduction to the Ecumenical Movement in Towards Christian Unity 
(36 pages, price 3d.). This is the best pamphlet we have seen on the subject. 

First Steps in the Religious Life (Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 10/6). In this volume, the author concentrates 
on a few important points which are frequently missed. At the same time, 
he refers to most of the fundamental principles governing the religious 
life. The place of the sacraments and of prayer in the life of a nun is 
clearly indicated, while the chapter on community life with its many 
facets, affords much enlightenment and encouragement. 

The Story of Saint Francis de Sales (Katherine Brégy. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 9/6). This is a warm, personal story rather than a formal 
biography. Saint Francis de Sales is placed in a historical setting and 
special emphasis laid on his personality, temperament, family background 
and on the particular pattern of his sanctity—all of which fitted him 
uniquely to undo many of the things which had made the Reformation 
possible. The author pays special attention to the fact that Francis de 
Sales is the patron of Catholic writers. 
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Books for Lent and Easter 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


by Romano Guardini se 
In this “lovely little book”, as the Jrish Independent called it, Mgr. Guardini 
resents each Station with a short meditation on the sufferings of our Lord, 
followed by a dialogue with Him. This fine edition is specially illustrated 
with fourteen modern woodcuts by Michael Biggs and bound in simili 
parchment. It is a book, as the Clergy Review said, “for those who feel 
they need a new approach”. Ideal for anyone doing the Stations alone. 9/6 


ON THE THIRD DAY 


by Georges Chevrot 
Mgr. Chevrot’s new book will appear just before Easter. It is divided into 
two parts. In the first, the author gives us some striking and very helpful 
considerations on the Resurrection, the great victory after the Cross, and 
what it means to us. In the second, he takes us through the liturgy of 
Paschaltide, from Easter Sunday up to Pentecost. This is another master- 
piece by-the author of Simon Peter and The Eight Beatitudes. 16/- 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


‘by Michael Schmaus 
What is ‘Christianity all about? Why are we Christians and what does that 
mean? Who is Christ and what is His relationship to this modern age? 
What has Christianity got-to do in and with the world? These and many 
other serious and most interesting questions on the very central doctrines 
of Christianity-are discussed in this book by the distinguished Professor 
of Dogmatic. Theology at the University of Munich. An invaluable book 
for the thinking Catholic. 25/- 


LIFE AND PRAYER 


by Valentine Breton O.F.M. 
Primarily a practical book on vocal and mental prayer: its necessity, 
methods, difficultiés, distractions, preparation, results. Fr. Breton is con- 
cerned less with theories, which are familiar to all, than with the concrete 
difficulties to which they give rise in practice. For all who want to pray and 
want help and suggestions in the matter, this book is indispensable. 15/- 


FAMILY AND MARRIAGE 


by Emidio D’Ascoli O.F.M. Cap. 
To all spiritual directors who are called on for advice and decisions on 
moral problems related to marriage, this book will be of great value. It 
deals particularly with such subjects as: the duties of parents, education 
of their children, fear of having children, preparation of future parents and 
the whole question of love in marriage. The author illustrates his points by 
drawing on ample sources of theology, scripture, philosophy and common 
sense. 


21/- 
YOUR MASS 
by Bernard Vasconcelos O.S.B. 
A book which helps the reader to take a really active part in the holy 
Sacrifice, as co-offerer and co-victim with Christ. It shows, too, how the 
spirit of the same holy Sacrifice must permeate his whole life. 6/6 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD 


by Joseph Orlandis 
Fr. Orlandis writes about the need for sanctity in the world, for saints in 
all walks of life, in the trades, politics, arts, trade unions—every place. A 
must for anyone interested in the lay apostolate. 9/6 
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COMMISSION 

Recent Publications 

The Dignitas Decani of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Edited by N. B. 
White, M.A. With introduction by 

_ Rev. A. Gwynn, S.J., M.A. Sixteenth 
century transcripts of charters rang- 
ing in date from c. 1192 to 1576, 
concerning the rights and landed 
property of the dean and chapter 
of St. Patrick’s. £2 

Selections from the ‘ Zoilomastix’ of 
Philip O’Sullivan Beare. Edited by 
Rev. T. J. O’Donnell, S.J., M.A. In 
the ‘ Zoilomastix,’ written c. 1625- 
26, O’Sullivan defends Irishmen 
against their critics. The intro- 
duction includes evidence as to the 
author’s family history and personal 
biography. Professor T. de Bhald- 
raithe, in an appendix to the intro- 
duction, presents the Irish names (as 
well as the English and Latin equi- 
valents) of birds, animals, fishes, 
plants and minerals given by 
O’Sullivan in apparently the earliest 
Modern Irish list of its kind. £1 1§s. 

Analecta Hibernica No. 22. General 
Editor: James Hogan, D.Litt. In- 
cludes latest report on the work of 
the Commission; Notes on Irish 
historical sources 1685-1702, by J. 
G. Simms, Ph.D.: List of nearly 

. 4,000 Irish Jacobites also edited by 
r G. Simms ; Reports dated 1794- 
97 on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
‘Trish estates, edited by J. Barry, 
D.Ph.; State-aided emigration 
schemes from crown estates, c. 1850, 
with lists of nearly 1,000 emigrants, 
edited by Eilis Ellis, M.A. £2 2s. 

Ready Shortly : 

Spanish Knights of Irish origin, vol. i. 
Edited by Micheline Walsh, D és L. 
Documents dating from 1607 to 1786 

_preserved in Madrid, supplying 
invaluable genealogical and other 
information as to Irish families. 


£1 Ios. 

Inchiquin Manuscripts. Edited by J. 
Ainsworth, M.A. Presenting " 
Clare in the 17th and 18th centuries 
from the point of view of a family of 
extensive landowners of Irish stock. 


£3 
Postage extra. 

Full catalogue of more than 100 
volumes published and of many others 
in preparation free on application to 
the Secretary, Irish prem Com- 
mission, 73 Merrion Square, Dublin, 2. 

Publications obtainable from 
The Government Publications Sale 
Office, G.P.O. Arcade, Dublin 
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For on-the-spot hot water 
in the kitchen, bathroom 
or bedroom — especially in 
older houses where long 
pipe runs make a conven- 
tional system uneconomical, 
the 2-gallon self-contained 
heater is ideal. Installed, it 
costs only 148. 7d. every 
two months. 


CASH PRICE £18 5s. Od. 
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